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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—— 
PASSIONATE and disorderly scene took place in the 
House of Commons on Thursday afternoon. At 
question time the Prime Minister announced that it was the 
intention of the Government that the Amending Bill should 
be introduced not in the House of Commons but in the House 
of Lords. Pressed to explain “ before Whitsuntide” what 
the nature of the amendments would be—a most reasonable 
request—Mr, Asquith declared that it was contrary to all 
Parliamentary precedent to anticipate the statement which 
would be made in the Lords by a previous statement in the 
Commons. The feeling produced in the Unionist Party by 
this “tricky” announcement was exceedingly bitter, and the 
policy of secrecy was resented even by a section of the Prime 
Minister's own followers. 





After the motion to report the Home Rule Bill without 
amendment had been carried by 89 (316—227), Lord Robert 
Cecil, on the motion that the Bill be read a third time, moved 
the adjournment of the debate as a protest against the manner in 
which the House was being treated. They were being asked, 
under an Act of the most stringent character, to read a third time 
a Bill of vast importance without being given the least idea 
concerning the modifications which the Government intended 
to introduce. Mr. Worthington Evans, who seconded the 
resolution, pointed out how dangerous was the situation with 
which they were face to face in Ireland—a situation which 
might become exasperated at any moment. If the Govern- 
ment were sincere in regard to the Amending Bill, there was 
no reason why that Bill should not be introduced in the 
Commons. 


The Prime Minister began by an attempt to “bluff” the 
Opposition. If they were the dominant party in the House, 
and if they were dictating terms of capitulation to a defeated 
and impotent minority, the sort of language which Lord 
Robert Cecil had used would be perfectly appropriate to the 
occasion; but that was not the true situation. The Bill had 
been passed through all its stages by substantially undiminished 
majorities. “It represents the deliberate and considered 
judgment of the House of Commons.” Naturally enough, 
Mr. Asquith was at once asked why, if the Bill was so perfect, 
it required amendment. His answer was ingenious, but entirely 
inconsistent with his praise ofthe Bill. They hadmade proposals 
in u0 way inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the 
Bill in order to remove any possible suggestion of injustice 
ar of oppression or of coercion. “The effect of it would be 
to give to the people at the polls voting freely a chance of 
Saying whether or not they were prepared to go under the 
new scheme.” That was quite a democratic proposal, said 
Mr. Asquith, and he did not know why anybody should be 


afraid of it. In a word, Mr. Asquith, like the American poli- 
tician, was “for the Act, but agin its enforcement” in Ulster. 


Mr. Bonar Law declared that the Prime Minister's speech 
showed that he utterly misunderstood the whole position with 
which he had to deal. He had said that the final word would 
rest with the House of Commons, but forgot that the House 
of Commons was, after all, supposed to represent another bedy 
outside, and that body was the final tribunal that would 
settle the question. Mr. Bonar Law put the true situation 
with great clearness :— 

“TI do not doubt that the right hon. gentleman has desired a 
peaceful settlement, that he desires it now, and that he would try 
to get it if he could; but from first to last, whatever proposals he 
may himself have entertained, the moment he comes up against 
his Parliamentary majority that moment his views fall to the 
ground and he considers only what will give him a majority. It 
has been so from the beginning. The right hon. gentleman at 
Ladybank made a speech which really showed that he did desire 
to recognize the condition of Ulster and to treat her fairly. A 
month afterwards, at Leeds, he flew back to his original position, 
and made a speech which, as we all thought and as one of his 
own colleagues (the President of the Board of Agriculture) said, 
went completely back on any proposal to exclude Ulster. What 
do we find in the House of Commons? On the first day of the 
session again he spoke of the exclusion of Ulster in a real sense. 
The tempest rose again. He found that he could not command 
his majority, and in two or three days he brought forward a pro- 
posal which no man on the Government benches does not know in 
his own mind is ludicrous and could not be accepted.” 

Mr. Bonar Law ended his speech by declaring that it was 
farcical to discuss the third reading of the Home Rule Bill 
under existing conditions. “I can see absolutely no use in 


taking part in this discussion.” 


When a Liberal Member (Sir Henry Dalziel) had asked why an 
Amending Bill was brought forward at all, and had demanded 
an undertaking that before the division on the third reading 
they should be told what was to be in the Amending Bill, the 
House divided and the Government obtained a majority of 110 
against adjournment (286—176). As soon as the division was 
over, Mr. Campbell, one of the Members for Dublin University, 
rose to move the rejection of the Bill. Before, however, he 
had time to utter a word, cries of “ Adjourn! adjourn!” arose 
from the Opposition, and were continued with increasing 
vehemence for some five minutes. The Speaker then rose and 
addressed the following words to Mr. Bonar Law: “I must 
ask the Leader of the Opposition whether it is with his 
consent and approval that this is being done?” Mr. Bonar 
Law instantly accepted the challenge. Rising amid angry 
cries of “Don’t answer!” from the Opposition, he replied in 
tones in which resentment was apparent: “Mr. Speaker, I 
would not presume to criticize what you consider your duty, 
but I know mine, and that is not to answer such a question.” 
At this point the whole of the Opposition burst into cheers, a 
demonstration followed by a counter-demonstration on the 
part of the Government. 


The next stage in the proceedings was a short speech from 
the Speaker, in which he declared that he had intended to 
invite Mr. Bonar Law to assist him in maintaining order. He 
had been disappointed in that, and there was now nothing 
more for him to do except, under Standing Order 21, to 
suspend the sitting of the House until next day. After a 
brief pause Mr. Bonar Law and the Opposition Front 
Bench quitted the House amid cheers from their sup- 
porters, while on the Government side not a Member stirred 
for some minutes. When, however, the House was cleared 
of the Opposition, the Prime Minister rose and received 
a great ovation. Though there were a good many recrimina- 
tions of an angry kind between individual Members, there was 
no actual violence, and by a quarter-past six the House was 








empty. 
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Attempts will, of course, be made to represent the action of 
the Opposition as premeditated, but there is no ground for 
this view of the disturbance. It was due to the very natural 
exasperation caused by Mr. Asquith’s refusal to indicate the 
To ask the House to vote 
for a Bill which the Government confess they will try to 
alter in a vital sense as soon as it is passed was to put a very 
severe strain upon the patience of the Opposition, knowing as 
they do how difficult it will. be to restrain the feelings of the 
Ulstermen when once the Bill has passed the Commons and has 
in effect become law, subject to the few weeks’ delay required 


nature of the Amending Bill. 


by the Parliament Act. But though it was natural that the 
Opposition should protest in this way against the recklessness 
of the course pursued by the Government, we are convinced 
that it was unwise. It tends to help the Government out of 
the very difficult position in which they have placed them- 
selves, Before the disturbance in the Commons public 
attention was concentrated upon the discreditable tactics of 
the Government. Now it has been switched off into a discus- 
sion whether Parliamentary disorder is ever justifiable, and 
whether the Speaker ought or ought not to be supported by 
the Leader of the Opposition. 


Our own opinion on the point just raised is that the 
Speaker had no right to put the question he put to Mr. Bonar 
Law. If Mr. Bonar Law had thought his supporters in the 
wrong, he would have appealed to them on his own initiative. 
He very naturally resented being “cornered” by a question from 
the Chair. No doubt the Speaker was in a difficulty, and had to 
act as seemed best to him at the moment, but we cannot think 
that his impulse was a happy one. The essential question 
now is, “ What is to be done?” We most sincerely hope that 
the Opposition will make no attempt on Monday to renew the 
disorder of Thursday. They have made their protest, and any 
furtheraction of a provocative nature will tend to put them wrong 
with public opinion. It would then be premeditated, and could 
not be excused as due to sudden indignation. In our opinion, 
by far the most impressive and most dignified course will be for 
the Opposition to attend the House at question time, and then 
to withdraw as a body and not return till after Whitsuntide. 
There is nothing likely to incite to disorder in Ulster in such 
action. It will, however, make the country realize the con- 
dition to which the House of Commons has been reduced by 
the Governments shifty policy of “ diddle and drift.” 

The attempt at mediation in the Mexican affair has passed 
into a series of secret conferences held between the mediators 
(the representatives of the Argentine, Brazil, and Chile) and 
the Mexican and American representatives alternately. The 
Times correspondent in a telegram published on Friday says 
that President Wilson will have to make concessions in return 
for the “elimination ” of General Huerta. What the conces- 
sions would be we have no idea, but we suppose that the 
A.B.C. group are anxious to go into the whole very awkward 
question of the Monroe Doctrine and the degree of authority 
over the South American Continent to which Mr. Wilson pre- 
tends. Meanwhile there is no sign that General Huerta has 
any intention of helping the mediators by resigning. As Mr. 
Wilson’s only definite point of policy is still to get rid of 
General Huerta, it follows that he must think either of the 
Constitutionalist leaders preferable to General Huerta as a 

President for Mexico. We cannot understand the grounds 
for this preference. According to the latest reports, General 
Villa, having captured one of the Federal generals, General 
Ozorno, has executed him and all his staff—thirty-two persons 
in all, Itis true that this is the way of Mexican warfare, but 
the balance of criminality certainly is not in favour of the 
Constitutionalists, 





One of the most curious advertisements we can remember 
to have seen appeared in some papers of last Saturday, when a 
whole page was occupied by the text of the new Treaty between 
Colombia and the United States, The Treaty was signed on 
April 6th, 1914. One clause expresses the “sincere regret ” 
of the United States Government and people that anything 
should have happened to interrupt the former friendship of 
the two countries. Other clauses provide for the remission of 
tolls and taxes on Colombian commerce in the Panama 
Canal zone. Another promises the payment of £5,000,000 by 


to recognize Panama as an independent nation. 

means, of course, that the treatment of Colombia at 
of the revolution in Panama (when Panama w 
recognized by the United States as independent and Colombian 
authority there was overridden) is admitted by the present 
Government of the United States to have been unfair, My 
Roosevelt always hotly defended the action of the Unitea 
States as perfectly honourable as well as absolutely necessary 
The extent of Mr. Wilson’s dissent from that view can be 
measured by the offer of an apology and the payment of such 
a large sum in “ hush-money.” 


All thig 
the time 
as hurriedly 


nited 


On Friday week in the Commons the second reading of 
the Scottish Home Rule Bill, moved by Mr. Macpherson, was 
talked out. An application was made for the Closure in order 
to get a division, but the Speaker refused it. The Scottish 
Home Rule Bill of last year passed its second reading by a 
majority of 45, but did not reappear. This year’s Bill was 
virtually the same, except that it contained a clause giving the 
franchise to women householders and wives. The seconder of 
the Bill announced, however, that he was so strongly opposed 
to woman suffrage that if the clause were retained and the 
Bill reached a third reading he should vote against it! The 
absence of enthusiasm for the Bill among other Liberals 
was chiefly caused by the impossibility of reconciling the 
Bill with the Irish Home Rule Bill. The methods of govern. 
ment projected by the two Bills are very different. Although 
the Irish Bill cuts down the representation of Ireland from 
103 to 42, the Scottish Bill provided that the representation of 
Scotland should remain as now until Federalism should be 
accomplished in England and Wales. Mr. Balfour alone drove 
enough nails into the coffin of this Bill—even less happy in 
its occasion than in its substance—to ensure it a permanent 
burial. 


On Tuesday the Welsh Church Bill passed through its 
final stage in the House of Commons under the Parliament 
Act. Mr. Ellis Griffith said that the Welsh dioceses could 
not be allowed to remain part of the Province of Canterbury, 
because a Welsh Free Church would then be controlled by 
an English Established Church. Only by working out her 
salvation untrammelled by interference from outside could the 
Church hope to reconcile herself to Welsh sentiment. As 
the debates had shown that there was no hope of agreement 
between the two sides, and the Lords would throw out the 
Bill in any case, it was useless to have a suggestion stage. 
In answer to this last point, Mr. Cave contended that the 
Lords, without reading the Bill a second time and going 
into Committee, could have agreed to suggestions sent up 
from the Commons. In that case the Bill sent to the King, 
although rejected by the Lords, would have been the Bill 
with the Commons’ suggestions incorporated in it. 


Mr. Lloyd George protested against the statement that the 
Bill meant the disestablishment of religion. The Government, 
by means of their “religious social reform,” had really done 
more than any of their predecessors for the establishment of 
religion. It was impossible to disestablish the Church without 
disendowing it; but disendowment was just, since the Welsh 
people were only getting back what the pious founders had 
intended for the people as a whole. Mr. F. E. Smith argued 
that it was perfectly possible, as some foreign examples proved, 
to disestablish without disendowing. If the authors of the 
Bill were more honest, they would say : “ We want your money 
and we mean to have it.” Mr. Ellis Griffith bad indeed 
actually said of Welsh Disestablishment: “This is a policy 
with money in it.” Mr. McKenna repeated the arguments 
that the whole of the Welsh people were the true beneficiaries 
of the Church funds, and that the Church would be stronger 
uncer the new conditions. In the division the Government 
majority was 77. But for the Irish vote the Liberals would 
have tied with the Opposition. The Government majority at 
the first third reading was 107 and at the second third reading 
103. 


Mr. Radyard Kipling was the chief speakerat a Unionist meet- 
ing held at Tunbridge Wells last Saturday afternoon. In the 
course of his speech be said that the Cabinet were in the position 
of a firm of fraudulent solicitors who had got an unlimited power 
of attorney from a client by false pretences, and could dispose 





the United States to Colombia. Finally, Colombia agrees / 


of their client’s estate as they pleased. The only drawback to 
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the situation was that their majority was not big enough to 
make them independent of the Irish Nationalist vote, so the 
Irish Nationalist vote was bought by means of the Home Rule 
Bill. He did not for one instant blame the Nationalists, who 
bad never faltered in their persistent and passionate hatred 
of England. Ulster was the first community in the realm to 
realize that this Home Rule Bill meant life or death, but that 
Bill was equally one of life and death to every freeman in 
these islands. Ireland was sold to-day; to-morrow it might 
bethe turn of the Southern Counties to be weighed off as make- 
seight in some secret bargain. Nothing was impossible in a 
Jand without a Constitution—except peace. 


The Covenanter, the organ of the League of British 
Oovenanters, makes an excellent start with contributions in 
from Lord Milner, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir 
Edward Carson, and Mr. Walter Long, and a sonnet from 
Mr. Kipling. Lord Balfour, writing on “Scotland and the 
Covenant,” observes that the echoes of the Covenanters’ 
Psalm, said to linger still among the hills of Scotland, 
“will be silenced for ever if Scotland sends her sons to 
coerce the Covenanters of Ulster,” and Dr. Watkinson, a 
former President of the Wesleyan Conference, has a telling 
comment on the strange development of the Nonconformist 
conscience. “Speaking approvingly of the French Chamber 
of Peers, one said, ‘At least you there find consciences.’ 
‘Ah, yes,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘a great many consciences ; 
Semonville, for example, bas at least two.’ So far as the 
Nonconformist supporters of Home Rule are concerned con- 
science has become twofold, as with Semonville.” 


We have neither space nor patience to deal with the silly 
attempt by the militants to force their way into Buckingham 
Palace on Thursday in order to present a petition to the King. 
Their efforts were defeated by the presence of some two 
thousand police, but this show of force could not prevent 
scenes of great disorder. Some of the attacks made on the 
cordon of constables were very determined, but the members 
of the force acted with their usual good temper and modera- 
tion. A great many arrests were effected. Mrs. Pankhurst, 
who was at large under the “Cat and Mouse” Act, was taken 
into custody and removed to Holloway. 


A largely attended Conference of Churchmen, presided 
over by the Bishop of St. Albans, was held at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey, yesterday week, at which 
Lord Hugh Cecil read the Report of the Committee who since 
1910 have been investigating the evil of simony. The Report 
showed that the Benefices Act of 1898 was not strong 
enough to cope with the evil. Advice had been given by 
the Committee, and forty-eight cases were being investi- 
gated, but no paid agents were employed, and all disputes 
were avoided which turned on ritual or doctrine, or appeared 
to be malicious attacks on innocent clergymen. On 
the motion of Lord Hugh Cecil, a Committee of laymen was 
appointed to work with the Church Reform League and the 
Benefices Act Committee with a view to securing remedial 
legislation. We are most heartily with the Committee in 
their good work. Though the scandal is not so grave as 
malicious tongues and pens would have us believe, it is a 
scandal and ought to be abated, and without delay. 


On Monday Mr. T. R. Davison, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of British Architects, made several suggestions 
for the improvement of London. All the city railways ought 
to disappear underground; Trafalgar Square would never be 
fine till the Nelson Column was removed; the National Gallery 
was dominated by one of the most absurd pepper-box domes 
n London; the opportunity had been lost of making a fine, 
entrance to the Mall. [This reminds us of Matthew Arnold 
who ridiculed the pepper-pots of the National Gallery, and 
said that a “Truss Factory” (now no more) was the most 
striking object of the “ finest site in Europe.”] Mr. Davison 
went on to propose a new road-bridge at Charing Cross, a 
general opening up where Northumberland Avenue joins the 
Embankment, and an opening up in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s. London Bridge had been spoilt by widening, and 
Waterloo Bridge was too narrow and in a bad structural 
state. But if London Bridge has been spoilt, let us hope that 








bridge like “Old London Bridge,” with houses on it? The 
shops and “airy flats” above would pay for the bridge, and 
the effect would be delightful. A gap or two, as in the old 
bridge, would prevent a gale blowing the whole structure out 
to sea. As Cromwell suid, “these may be carnal thoughts,” 
but seriously we cannot see what is the objection. 











The needs of the Bodleian Library are urged in a powerful 
appeal issued last Saturday and signed on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Oxford University Endowment Fund by Mr. 
Asquith, Lords Salisbury and Milner, Sir W. R. Anson, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. It is pointed out that the more 
urgent needs of the Bodleian have been met out of the Fund, 
which was instituted in 1907, something like £25,000 having 
been expended on accommodation for readers and the revision of 
the catalogue. But as mutters now stand, there is no surplus 
for expenditure ca the purchase of MSS., foreign books and 
periodicals, or English publications which do not come under the 
Copyright Act. Moneyis also needed for completing the revision 
of the catalogue and other purposes. The signatories lay special 
stress on the need of a larger a>nual income, and accordingly ask 
for a capital sum of £50,000 t» provide the extra £2,000 a year 
which the Library wants, failing which the Curators will be 
obliged to enter upon a course of dristic retrenchment under 
which the efficiency of the Boc'eian will be diminished and its 
reputation impaired. Donations should be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Oxford Endowment Fund, 49 Sloane Square 
S.W., or to the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
























An interesting article is published in Tuesday's Times on 
the scarcity of our meat supplies. The history of this scarcity 
is the history of increased meat consumption, which is not alto- 
gether a matter of increased population. The poor emigrants 
to the United States from Poland, Italy, and other European 
countries originally lived largely on cereals. It is only with 
prosperity that they have changed their diet, and the settlers 
year by year join the ranks of meat-eaters. Japan has 
appeared in the market, Russia and other European countries 
are beginning to absorb larger meat supplies, while the 
United States, instead of sending us huge consignments of 
meat, has for the last two years sent us nothing atall. “At 
present the keenest competition is taking place between the 
British and American buyers for the available supplies of 
Argentine and Australian meat,” and a prominent importer has 
declared that not only is there a real and absolute meat 
scarcity at present, but that it will grow acute in a year or two. 


The by-election in North-East Derbyshire took place on 
Wednesday, and resulted in a gain for the Unionists. The 
figures were :— 

Major Harland Bowden (U.) 
Mr. J. P. Houfton (L.) eee 
Mr, J. Martin (Lab.) ose 























eee 6,469 
. + 6,155 
” «. 8,669 











Unionist majority ... oe «=: B14 
Since the last election in December, 1910, there has been an 
increase in the register of 1,683. Both elections in 1910 were 
won by the Labour candidate, Mr. W. E. Harvey. At neither 
of those elections was there a Liberal candidate. Major 
Bowden said that he regarded his return as primarily a 
mandate for the exclusion of Ulster from Home Rule. 




















new Army aeroplane, which is considerably more stable than 
any previous model. During the flights the controls were not 
touched. The stability does not depend upon any automatic 
instrument, such as the pendulum in the Wright machine, but 
is inherent in the design of the aeroplane. The capacity of 
the aeroplane to correct its own departures from the normal 
position comes chiefly from the tuil. The design is an 
improvement on the model of Lieutenant Dunne, which 
attracted much attention when it was taken over by the 
Army last year. When the speed is increased the aero- 
plane is put on an ascending path, and with the engine 
moderately throttled the aeroplane flies Lorizontally. Of 
course, the difficulty of alighting, which presents the greatest 
danger in flying, remains as before. The greater stability will, 
however, enormously relieve the strain on airmen while they 


are in the air. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 































Rennie’s magnificent bridge—perhaps the finest bridge in 
Europe—will be left narrow. Why could we not have a 





Consols (24) were on Friday 744—Friday week 754. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH FINANCIAL DEBATE. 


N the course of. the debate on Home Rule finance on 
Wednesday, Mr. Healy, while wrangling with his 
Nationalist colleagues, asked the significant question: 
“What is the use of Home Rule if there is no L.S.D. 
behind it?” Mr. Healy is an = at calculated 
indiscretions which light up the Parliamentary scenery 
like a vivid flash of lightning on a dark night—for an 
instant we see things in clear definition, and then the thick 
darkness of rhetoric and party humbug descends once 
more—but he has never done better than this. The pleas 
for Home Rule are embroidered with all the flowers of 
rhetoric. We hear passionate protests that Ireland must 
be free, independent of English control, and allowed to 
shape her own destiny in her own way. When, however, 
we get down to the facts we find that all this talk is 
governed by the master-consideration—“ provided that she 
1s handsomely paid by England and Scotland for doing 
so.” Without that, Home Rule is a thing to be rejected 
with scorn. “ No tribute, no Home Rule!” is the essential 
principle. A situation so strange and so puzzling can 
be made clear by an illustration. It is almost as if 
the Italian patriots of Venice or Milan had denounced the 
Austrian Government and demanded freedom, but had 
added : “ But if you think we are going without a full purse 
youare mistaken. Please understand from the beginning that 
if we are to trample upon the Austrian ycke we must have 
a substantial yearly tribute paid us from Vienna for doing 
so.” To draw a still closer analogy, suppose that when 
New Zealand, the Australian, the Canadian, or the South 
African Colonies demanded complete local self-government 
they had told the Imperial Parliament that they would not 
think of accepting the full rights of citizenship unless they 
received a good round annual subsidy. If they had adopted 
the attitude of the Nationalists, they would have said to 
England: “ You must, of course, go on paying the whole of 
the interest on the National Debt, though we admit that 
but for the expenditure represented by a portion of it the 
Colonial Empire could never have come into existence. 
Again, you must continue to pay exclusively for the Army 
and Navy and all the Ambassadorial and Consular Services, 
and in fact for all Imperial concerns. In addition to this, 
you must pay us a good round sum each year over and 
above anything which we may contribute to the joint 
revenue. That is, if you raise an extra £400,000 a year 
from us, you must pay us at least £750,000 extra tribute. 
If you refuse it, then you will be violating the great and 
sacred Home Rule principle, ‘ What is yours is ours, and 
what is ours is our own.’ On these conditions, and on these 
conditions alone, will we consent to manage our own purely 
domestic affairs, and also, by the presence of a good 
contingent of Members in your Parliament, paid by you, of 
course, help to manage your own purely domestic affairs.” 
If any of the Colonies had said this to us in the past, 
when they were preparing to set up house for themselves, 
they would have been regarded as mad. Yet this is in 
fact what the Nationalists are saying to us @ propos of 
the finance of the Home Rule Bill, and what the Govern- 
ment are accepting as a most reasonable, and even 
economical, settlement of the mutual obligations of the 
two islands. In Government circles, indeed, the finance 
of the Home Rule Bill is described as “ cutting a loss.” 
What “cutting a loss ” means when translated into 
action is well shown in Mr. Herbert Samuel’s statement in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday. Under the Budget 
Irish taxation will be increased in a full year by about 
£400,000, but the additional grants-in-aid which will be 
made to Ireland will amount to £767,000. Here, 
indeed, is a microcosm of what will be our financial 
dealings with Ireland under the principles of Home Rule 
finance. She will give us £z, and we shall give her back 
£1°92z. We shall be told, no doubt, that we shall be 
doing the same in other parts of the United Kingdom. It 
must be noted, however, that in other parts of the United 
Kingdom we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
how the money is spent, and of seeing that it is not 
wasted or squandered upon doubtful objects. In the 
ease of Ireland we shall hand over the cheque and be 
allowed to ask no questions as to how the money is used. In 





tara 
addition, Ireland will send forty-two Members into 9 
Parliament to interfere in all our domestic concerns he 
to see that the system of “i give you £400,000 and yo 
give me close upon £800,000” is fully maintained. i : 
all very well for Mr. Lloyd George to imply that in Pr 
financial arrangements of this kind will not go on. W. 
all know that, whatever may be the assumption, the Trish 
Members left in the House of Commons will never allow 
any éxtra money to be raised under taxation which Ireland 
pays without claiming their full pound of flesh—j. 
without getting back nearly double what they give,  ” 

It is very difficult to make out the complete tale of 
Irish finance, and to calculate exactly the amount of 
tribute which England and Scotland will pay to Ireland 
We do know, however, that in future the revenue 
which we shall draw from Ireland for all purposes yill 
be about eleven and a half millions, and that the expen- 
diture on Irish services will amount to over fourteen millions 
leaving a deficit of some £2,700,000 to be made up by the 
English and Scottish taxpayers. Mr. Lloyd George hag 
not generally been willing to parade this fact, but, goaded 
by Mr. Healy’s taunts, he declared in his speech on 
Wednesday that, taking into consideration the ney 
arrangements, Ireland was now going to receive £2,000,000 
more than she paid. In reality, of course, the tribute is 
very much larger than this. Ireland, remember, is not 
going to pay any contribution towards the interest on the 
Debt, or towards the upkeep of the Army and Navy, or 
towards such Imperial charges as those for the Diplomatie 
and Consular Services, though she will share all the 
benefits of such Services, and though -Ireland benefited 
— if we can call it a benefit—by the Debt quite as much 
as England and Scotland. The purely Irish Debt is em- 
bedded in the national indebtedness, from which Ireland 
will now escape. If a reasonable sum in proportion to 
her population, or even to her wealth, be calculated as 
Ireland’s contribution to the Army and Navy and other 
Imperial services and also for the Debt, the tribute will 
thus be multiplied three or four times. The real subsidy 
is probably nearer twelve millions than three. 

Before we leave the subject of Irish finance we should 
like to draw the attention of the Federalists to the new 
Budget. It appears to us to afford a capital example of 
that financial development which, as we have so often 
pointed out in these columns, is a complete bar to Federalism. 
Federalism, or, if you prefer it, Devolution, involves the 
abandonment of the common purse. If people live in a 
single household, they may have a common purse. If they 
set up in separate households, it is, we will not say an 
absolute necessity, but a practical necessity, that they 
shall have separate systems of finance. The tendency in 
all modern States is, however, towards financial and 
administrative unification. Equity demands that the 
poorer parts of the community should not be allowed to 
fry in their own leanness, but rather in their neighbours’ 
fat. Therefore the richer parts of the community very 
properly help the poorer in such matters as public 
health, public roads, provision for education and for 
lunatics, and so forth. But when the community as a 
whole provides the money for these things, it very 
naturally insists that the aforesaid money shall be spent 
upon the objects for which it was provided, and also 
that the central authority shall exercise some supervision 
over the expenditure. But this is not a stepping-stone to 
Federalism or local autonomy, but to closer unification. 

If our present system of finance continues to develop 
on existing lines, we shall within a very short time 
reach a condition of things under which there will be a 
general level of financial sacrifice maintained through- 
out the United Kingdom. That, indeed, is the only 
way by which we can hope to screw every part of the 
country up to a high standard of civilization in the 
matter of health, roads, education, &c. Whether this 
system of “pooling” is right or wrong does not matter 
for the moment. All we are concerned with is the 
fact that everybody appears to desire it, and that, 
therefore, it is inevitable. But if it is inevitable, how, 
we must ask, is it to be reconciled with the Federal notion 
of stopping the tendency towards centralization, going back 
to local autonomy, and breaking the country up into 
smaller communities governed by their own Legislatures ? 
It is all very well to say “Freedom before Finance !” but, 
as Mr. Healy remarked—“ As if Finance is not the breath 
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f Freedom!” The truth is, no section of thé country 
will in the end attain to real local self-government unless 
it has an independent system of finance. 





THE TROUBLES OF ALBANIA. 


“CONDOMINIUM” is the most awkward form of 
A authority which necessity has ever forced upon 
man; and there is the possibility of a condominium— 
for at the moment the only authority of force proceeds 
from Austria and Italy—in Albania. The intervention of 
Austria and Italy has not as yet gone further than the 
Janding of some bluejackets and guns, but all experience 
roves that the smallest landing-parties may grow in size, 
and so long as the disorder which provoked the interven- 
tion is not wholly dispelled it is extremely difficult for 
the troops to be withdrawn. We hope that it may be 
possible very soon for every Austrian and Italian 
under arms to leave Albania, but we need not hide 
the fact that the act of intervention may lead 
to perilous complications. Austria and Italy are not 
formally the mandatories of the Concert. They are in 
Albania because their interests there are immediate— 
because Albania is at their doors. And so long as one of 
them is able to find excuses for keeping a hold on the 
country, the other will also find excuses. Italian suspicion 
of Austria is almost without limit. If Austria prosecuted 
her ambition to form a new naval base in her splendid 
harbour of Cattaro (two hundred and fifty miles nearer to 
the Straits of Otrante than her present base at Pola), the 
Italians would very likely wish to seize the Albanian 
harbour of Avilona, in spite of their previous ineffectual 
adventure at that port. Much is implied by the 
simple fact that Italian and Austrian bluejackets have 
at last landed in Albania. And yet it is not possible 
to say that they ought not to have landed. Essad 
Pasha, the late Minister of War and Minister of the 
Interior to Prince William of Albania, seems to have 
had some considerable plot on foot, and shots had been 
fired. No one can fairly say that the Austrian and 
Italian ships lying in the harbour should not have sent 
parties to help the Prince. As a matter of fact, he 
asked them to come. For all the foreign commanders 
knew, the lives of the Royal family might have 
been in grave danger. The blame really lies with the 
Concert of Europe, which created the independent 
State of Albania, and appointed Prince William of 
Wied to become its Mpret without thinking out the 
next step to take in the event of his authority being 
defied. It is a cruel position for the Mpret. He 
has no Army to enforce his word, for the Albanian 
gendarmerie under Dutch officers is smallin numbers and 
as yet scarcely organized. Nor, if he had a decently large 
Army, could he trust it. So it comes about that Italy and 
Austria step in at the invitation of the Mpret. They 
will be uneasy co-operators. The French sailed away and 
left the British to manage Egypt; the British and the 
Spanish sailed away and left the French to manage 
affairs in their own way in Mexico; but there is no chance 
that Italy will ever sail away and leave Austria alone in 
Albania, or Austria sail away and leave Italy alone. Their 
jealousies are too great. 

The arrival of Italy and Austria on the scene will delay 
rather than hasten the settlement of the Albanian question, 
in spite of the immediate suppression of a conspiracy. 
For the Mpret, if he is to govern at all, must govern 
by prestige. He has become the ruler of a fighting people, 
and if foreigners do his fighting for him, he _post- 
pones the day when the warring factions of Albania will 
recognize his personal authority. What has happened 
seems to be as follows. Essad Pasha’s reconciliation to 
the idea of having Prince William as Mpret was not real. 
When he hailed the Princess as the “ Pearl of Albania” 
he meant to regard the Royal family as jewellery only so 
long as they were the servants of his schemes. As Minister 
of War he enjoyed more power than was good for him, and at 
last the Mpret, who had been kept informed of his ambi- 
tious doings, challenged his intentions by requiring him to 
reduce his bodyguard. Essad Pasha declined, and barri- 
caded himself in his house. He refused to surrender 
to the gendarmerie, and fired on them when they sur- 
rounded the house. When the Italian and Austrian 


white flag. He has been deported, and it is said that he 
has given a written undertaking not to return to the 
country without the Mpret’s permission. He isa good man 
to be rid of—a man of a remarkable and not wholly credit- 
able history. He was the head of the deputation which 
announced to Abd-ul-Hamid the decision of the Young 
Turks to depose him. He is said to have taken a par- 
ticular pride in the performance of this duty, as he had 
been the implacable enemy of the Sultan ever since 
his brother had been assassinated by the Sultan’s orders. 
In the Balkan War Essad was second-in-command at 
Scutari, and heis commonly believed to have procured the 
assassination of his superior officer. He then became 
commandant of the town, and later surrendered it to the 
Montenegrins, as he had ceased to be interested in its 
defence when he discovered that there was a better field 
for his ambition outside. Among his feudal retainers and 
supporters at Tirana he proclaimed himself King, and 
established a Government in rivalry to the Provisional 
Government set up by the Powers at Avlona. Ultimately, 
however, he consented to accept the rule of a Prince 
appointed by the Powers, and he led the deputation that 
offered the crown to Prince William. 

Essad is gone, but the spirit of Essad will live on. 
The trouble is the same as it was under Abd-ul-Hamid; 
the Albanians object to paying taxes and to giving com- 
pulsory personal service toa settled Government. Various 
factions have also their various grievances—questions of 
language, religion, and so on. But the instinct of all the 
best fighting men is to place personal loyalty, however 
arduous, toa feudal chieftain before tame and conventional 
submission to a central power. The chieftain at least may 
protect them from the tax-collector. Anyone who has a 
large enough number of troops at his disposal is King of 
the Road in Albania. Knowing that fact very well, the 
Mpret refused to allow his late Minister of War to raise 
an Army of twenty thousand men to crush the Epirot 
rebellion. No doubt the Mpret was wise, yet one does 
not see how he can go on indefinitely without an Army. 
Permanent inability to trust an Army of his subjects must 
mean his failure to rule Albania. Fortunately for the 
Prince, the difficulties in Northern Epirus, or Southern 
Albania, are much less acute than they were. The Greek 
Government have withdrawn their troops, and we hear less 
of the “sacred battalions” who support the Epirot Pro- 
visional Government. The International Commission of 
Control has done a good stroke in persuading the Epirot 
Provisional Government to recognize the authority of the 
Mpret. The proposed plan is that Northern Epirus shall 
be placed under Christian Viceroys, that it shall enjoy a 
moderate autonomy, and that the new régime shall be 
organized by the International Commission. In other 
words, the Greek population of Southern Epirus are pitch- 
ing their demands much lower than before. Perhaps the 
chief obstacle to a working arrangement on these lines is 
that Italy does not approve of it. And so we come back 
to the fact that Italy’s presence in Albania is a very 
significant thing. It is useless to prophesy. There is a 
mess; Austria and Italy may try to use that mess to their 
profit; but both Austria and Italy are less to blame in a 
way—for their contending ambitions have long been known 
to the whole world—than the Concert which put Prince 
William to live in a house without foundations. 





A NEW BASIS OF RATING. 


‘ie extended system of doles to local authorities which 
is the principal feature of Mr. Lloyd George's last 
Budget has evidently not won for the Liberal Party that 
popularity which was anticipated. Not only are the pro- 
posals extremely complicated, a fact which alone makes 
general enthusiasm impossible, but prudent ratepayers 
are sufficiently shrewd to realize that, if money is only 
granted from the Exchequer to the local authorities 
on condition of extra expenditure, there will be very little 
margin of saving left for the ratepayer himself. It is, 
indeed, notorious that the system of doles has hitherto 
worked rather to increase the rates than to diminish them. 
The system is a direct encouragement to extravagance, for 
the local authorities, congratulating themselves that the 
money comes out of the national and not out of the local 

urse, undertake lavish expenditure which previously they 
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heavier outlay than is covered by the national dole. We 
may be perfectly certain that there will be no real spirit 
of economy in the management of local affairs until each 
locality is made responsible for the expenditure it incurs. 

The difficulty in the way of doing this at present rests 
largely upon the unsatisfactory system of local finance. 
To rate people solely on the basis of the assumed annual 
value of the houses they occupy works injustice in 
numberless cases. In particular, it is unjust as between 
the rich and the poor, for a rich man spends a far smaller 
proportion of his income on house-rent than a poor man is 
compelled to spend. In addition, there is the difficulty 
created by the rating of places of business, such as 
factories, shops, and farms. Manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
and farmers all complain, and with good cause, that they 
are rated on their means of earning a livelihood, which is 
an economic sin analogous to that of taxing a manufacturer 
on the raw material of his business. 

In view of these difficulties, we venture to submit to our 
readers a proposal for establishing a new basis of rating— 
namely, to rate every person, not on the basis of his house- 
rent, but on the basis of his declared income. Superficially, 
this is much the same as establishing a local Income Tax; 
but there are many practical advantages in adhering to 
the use of the word “rating,” and to the financial methods 
which the rating system involves. The essential difference 
between our present systems of local and national finance 
is that in all matters of local expenditure there is a direct 
relation between the expenditure incurred and the rate 
which will have to be paid. Every proposal for additional 
outlay by a Municipal Council, even if it is only for £100, 
ean be expressed at once in the terms of a rate upon the 
inhabitants of the town. In the case of national finance 
this direct relationship does not exist, for the Consolidated 
Fund, upon which all expenditure is charged, is filled from 
a multitude of different sources, and no one is able to say 
that any particular expenditure will mean such-and-such 
a draft upon a particular source. For this reason it is 
most important, if it can be done, to maintain the rating 
system as the pivot of local finance. All we urge is that 
the basis of rating should be changed so that the rate- 
payer would be rated on his income instead of on his 
house-rent. 

The question that immediately arises is how incomes 
are to be ascertained, and to that question an almost 
complete answer is furnished by Mr. Lloyd George’s last 
Budget. If anyone will examine the various categories of 
abatements, he will see that the number of people of the 
Income-Tax-paying class who are not compelled to declare 
their incomes is extremely small. All persons with incomes 
of less than £700 a year, suspected of belonging to the 
Income-Tax-paying class, must make a declaration of their 
incomes in order to obtain either an abatement or total 
exemption. At the other end of the scale all persons with 
incomes above £3,000 a year must make a declaration for 
the purposes of Super Tax. There remains a gap between 
£700 and £3,000, but that is almost completely filled by 
the further consideration that all persons whose incomes 
are either wholly earned or partly earned and are under 
£2,500 a year must make a declaration in order to deter- 
mine the scale on which the earned portion of their income 
is to be taxed. It will be seen, therefore, that the only 
persons who are not compelled to make a declaration 
are those with wholly unearned incomes between £700 
and £3,000, and those with composite or wholly earned 
incomes between £2,500 and £3,000. The gap is very 
narrow indeed, and there would be no hardship what- 
ever in filling it up, and requiring every person 
to make a declaration under penalty. This, however, 
is only the beginning of the problem. It will be 
observed that the proposal so far only affects persons 
who are suspected of belonging to the Income-Tax- 
paying class. A great many persons who really belong 
to that class at present escape the suspicion of the Income 
Tax authorities. Many more escape assessment, not because 
the Inland Revenue authorities do not suspect them, but 
because, quite illegally, the Inland Revenue Department 
frequently refrains from charging weekly wage-earners with 
Income Tax even when it is generally known that the wage- 
earner is drawing far more than £160 a year. Apart, 
however, from this comparative minority of persons, there 
is a great mass of wage-earners drawing anything from 
10s. to £3 a week who pay no Income Tax, and who 





make no return of their incomes. 
to be obtained as to their earnings, it must be thro h 
their employers. Under the existing law an em Ne 

is compelled to make a return of all persons in his a = 
ment earning more than £160 a year. To extend at, 
obligation so as to compel the employer to make a ute 
of the wages of all his employees would have appeared 
a considerable hardship a few years ago, but since the 
establishment of the National Insurance Act the materials 
for making the return are of necessity available, and the 
additional amount of correspondence and book-keeping 
imposed upon the employers would not be serious, r. 

Assuming that this could be carried out, the Inland 
Revenue authorities would obtain a record of the income 
of tf em in the country. Stress is here laid on the 
Inland venue authorities because in our judgment it 
would be essential to the smooth working of the system 
that the whole machinery of assessing incomes and 
declaring the rate upon them should be in the hands of 
Department of the central Government, and not in those 
of the local authorities. ‘Throughout the country it 
will be found that there is a very great objection on 
the part of individuals, whether living on private meang 
or engaged in business, to making their incomes known 
to their neighbours. At the same time, there is a 
frightful waste of public money in the present manage. 
ment of two completely separate systems of tax-gathering, 
In every town the Inland Revenue officials are collecting 
one set of taxes, while the local officials are collecting 
another set. An immense economy would be effected 
if the national officials collected the local revenue. 
Needless to say, this would not in the least interfere 
with the responsibility of the local authorities for expendi- 
ture. In rough outline the scheme we suggest is somewhat 
as follows. In each town there should be established 
a revenue office for the collection of all taxes within the 
area of that town. This office would be under the control 
of the Inland Revenue Department, and its officials would 
be sworn to secrecy. So far as local finance is concerned, 
their first duty would be to certify to the Town Council 
or other local authority the aggregate income of the 
inhabitants of the town. That would be the basis of local 
rating. The local authority would then decide how many 
pence in the pound it wished to levy as a rate upon this 
aggregate income, and would issue its precept to the revenue 
office to collect the rate from the individual ratepayers and 
to pay over the total into the banking account of the local 
authority. 

Admittedly there remain many other practical diffi- 
culties to be dealt with. In particular, there is the question 
what is to happen to the existing rates upon such 
properties as factories, warehouses, and railways. If 
these were to be suddenly exempted, there would be 
great readjustment of burdens, which in practice would be 
certain to give to some people an unmerited boon and 
inflict upon others an undeserved hardship, Therefore it 
is essential that the change from the old to the new basis 
of rating should be a gradual process. Temporarily the 
old rates would remain in force as a fixed charge based 
upon the average rate of the past few years. The purpose 
of the new rate would be to meet additional expenditure. 
Gradually, as the system came into full working, it would 
be possible to effect further detailed reforms, sweeping 
away rates altogether in certain cases where this could 
demonstrably be done without injustice, and working up 
towards the ideal of rating each individual in each 
locality on the basis of his income as ascertained by the 
central Government. 


If information is 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


E publish to-day a letter which raises in an interest- 
\ ing form the ethical problems connected with 
betting and with playing cards and other games for money. 
Before, however, we deal with these matters we desire to 
correct a misapprehension into which our correspondent 
appears to have fallen in regard to our general attitude. 
He must not think that we have attacked the proprietors 
of the Star and the Daily News merely because the Star 
publishes betting news and incitements to betting in the 
form of “tips.” We have attacked the proprietors nq uestion, 
not for doing what practically the whole British daily I ress 
does, but for hypocrisy—for condemning betting aud yet 
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aie ing. Our view in regard to betting news 
inciting toe tips” no doubt differs from that of the general 
a of newspaper proprietors, but we fully recognize 
that they have as good a right to their view as we have 
t ours—provided it is conscientiously and consistently 
held. There are plenty of people who quite honestly 
believe that there is no more harm in making a bet 
or disseminating betting “ tips than in drinking a glass 
of beer or selling wine to other people. They hold 
that there is something in human nature which will always 
rompt people to gamble, and that as long as the game is 
fairly played there is no harm. “If people,” they argue, 
“are foolish enough to overdo things, either in drinking 
or betting, and to ruin themselves in body or purse 
thereby, they will have to pay the penalty. In neither 
case is it fair to deprive the ordinary and moderate 
man of his pleasures because others misuse them.” 
That is a perfectly understandable point of view, and, 
whether right or wrong, can be, and no doubt is, held 
sincerely. . . 

The case of the Star and the Daily News is entirely 
different. Here we have an instance of gross and flagrant 
hypocrisy, and it is this hypocrisy which we have denounced 
and intend to denounce—needless to say, not out of any 
animosity against the persons who edit these papers or 
against their proprietors, nor, again, out of any party feel- 
ing. The fact that those proprietors are Liberals matters 
not the least to us. We have not condemned the Daily 
Chronicle or any other Liberal paper for supplying betting 
news and betting “tips,’”’ for their proprietors have never 
made any public profession of anti-betting principles. What 
we object to is the selling of adulterated pickles in the 
hope of using the proceeds to put down the traffic in 
unwholesome food. To illustrate our position, we may 
once more ask our readers what they would think if the 
proprietor of the Spectator, while denouncing the publica- 
tion of poisonous literature, was found to have the control- 
ling ices in a publishing house which made its chief 
profits by the sale of salacious novelettes and provoca- 
tive “studies.” Would not he rightly be condemned as a 
hypocrite? Would not he deserve a far greater censure 
than the consistent man of the world who takes the line 
that, since the public will always demand highly spiced 
literature, and will certainly get it from somewhere, there 
is no harm in his catering for such tastes, provided he keeps 
within the law ? 

Lest we should appear to be treating unfairly those 
members of the distinguished Quaker families of Cadbury 
and Rowntree who control the Star and the Daily News, 
we may set forth once more the general grounds of our 
charge of hypocrisy. Mr. George Cadbury, after he 
became proprietor of the Daily News, made the following 
statement to an interviewer in the Sunday at Home. After 
declaring that there could be an honest difference of 
opinion as to the liquor question, he continued :— 

“But I put betting on quite another basis, for I am faced with 
the undoubted fact that millions of good Christian people, of whose 
Christianity there can be no doubt, think it right to take strong 
drinks in moderation, but I never heard of an earnest Christian 
worker who indulged in betting. ‘Therefore under careful restric- 
tions it may be well to supply drink. I would rather they could 
procure it in Bournville for consumption at home than they should 
go tosome vice-ridden drink shop outside; but I would make no 
compromise on betting. As you know, I make the exclusion of betting 
Jorecasts from its columns a condition of my connexion with the 
‘Daily News.’ ” 

Later the Daily News Company bought up the Star and the 
Morning Leader, and now the Daily News and the Star 
are run by the same proprietors. The Morning Leader 
was incorporated with the Daily News, but the Star con- 
tinues its furious incitements to poor men to bet. We 
have, in fact, the astonishing spectacle of the same pro- 
prietors speaking every day with two voices. The morning 
voice, the Daily News, still maintains its high ideals in 
regard to all forms of betting and gambling. The evening 
Voice, the Star, cheerfully incites to betting, and is as care- 
less of the evil effect of following its “tips” as any paper 
owned by the most hardened men of the world—men who 
hold that, if people are such idiots as to bet more than they 
can afford, the fault is theirs, not that of the proprietors 
who give them advice. If any of our readers think we 
ave spoken with andue severity, let them buy an early 
edition of the Star, for as soon as the betting hours are 
Past the Star improves its tone, and by six o'clock has 





very largely cleared itself of its gambling atmosphere. 
The early editions, however, are in effect a public gaming- 
table. 

Here we may note that an attempt has been made to 
meet our charge of hypocrisy by declaring that Mr. George 
Cadbury has parted with his shares in the Daily News 
Company. But even if this has happened, it is, we take it, 
not denied that members of the Gndbury and Rowntree 
families still control the paper. Further, they are not 
prepared to come forward and say that they think the 
views as to gambling and betting stated by Mr. George 
Cadbury are entirely erroneous, and that they accept without 
demur what we may for convenience’ sake call the man-of- 
the-world point of view in regard to betting. By doing 
that the Quaker proprietors of the Daily News and the Star 
could no doubt clear themselves of the charge of hypocrisy. 
Till they do so, we are quite unmoved by any shuffling of 
the cards in the matter of proprietors. The Daily News 
and Star combination remains a capital example of the 
two voices. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, why we trouble ourselves 
so greatly about this hypocrisy. Our answer is a very 
short one. As long as hypocrisies of the kind we have 
denounced are practised, there is no possible chance of 
reform. You may convert a man from an erroneous 
view and get him to take a right one. The man, how- 
ever, who holds the right view in theory, but, with the 
whites of his eyes turned up, still practises what he 
knows to be evil, is hopeless. He is the most potent 
barrier conceivable to reform. We ourselves are not 
teetotalers or prohibitionists, but if we were, the men 
we should dread would be men like the person men- 
tioned this week in the Canteen case. He was an 
ardent teetotaler, but ran a profitable beer canteen. We 
desire to see the Press of England cease from affording 
facilities for betting, either in its advertisements or in the 
publication of “tips.” We feel hopeless, however, of obtain- 
ing such a reform when “virtuous” people apparently regard 
it as quite natural and reasonable that those who are in 
theory much more strongly opposed to all forms of gambling 
than we are, consider it perfectly sound and honourable to 
make profits out of incitements to betting—who take up, 
in fact, the double attitude which Mr. George Cadbury 
took up at the period before he divested himself of the 
shares in the company which owns the Daily News and the 
Star. That is the attitude which, as we have said, blocks 
the way to all reform. If we are to make any advance in 
morals, we must first get the converted to act decently. 
Otherwise the ordinary man will be sure to say: “There 
cannot be anything wrong for me, who am not averse from 
moderate betting, in making money out of giving gaming 
facilities. When virtuous anti-betting Quakers see no harm 
in doing the very same thing, why should I have qualms 
of conscience? I know they are morally miles above 
me. What is good enough for them must be good enough 
for me.” 

We have not left ourselves much room to deal with our 
correspondent’s question: “ What is the ethical argument 
against betting?” We do not think that there is any 
abstract argument against betting or the wagering of 
money on chance, except the argument of excess. The 
argument which our correspondent says satisfies him, that 
no one should seek to acquire wealth except in return for 
services rendered to the community, clearly will not do. 
No one is going to refuse to pick up gold nuggets or 
diamonds, though the wealth thus acquired cannot 
possibly be said to be “in return for services rendered to 
the community.” There is nothing per se immoral in 
Jones betting that it will be fine or wet to-morrow, or 
betting that this or that horse will win a particular race, 
provided that the money involved will not, if lost, seriously 
injure the loser. If it will not injure him, the act is 
no worse than, say, wasteful expenditure on theatre 
tickets, or clothes, or expensive food, or jewels, or any other 
useless luxury. It is all a question of degree. So much 
for the abstract view of betting or of gambling at cards. 
But these acts, though harmless when kept within bounds, 
must be admitted to have the faculty of “festering into 
crimes ” with extraordinary rapidity. While the 2s. 6d. 
bet fora man of moderate means may be as innocent as 
the purchase of a silly book, the risk of £20 or £30 in a 
bet may be an act which may lead to ruin. The moderate 
man will, no doubt, plead that he is not going to plunge 
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into excess in betting, any more than he is going to 
plunge over the edge of a precipice because he walks in the 
Alps. Both types of precipices can be avoided by reason- 
ably prudent people. 

Even if it be admitted that there is no abstract harm 
in betting, but only harm in betting to excess, it must 
surely be conceded that the harm in the excess is so 
great that no man who has a true sense of public 
duty will provide gambling facilities by which foolish 
people may ruin themselves. Still less will he make 
a profit out of inciting people to bet, knowing, as he 
must do, the results which are pretty sure to follow from 
such general incitements. The man who sells liquor has 
always the excuse that liquor may, after all, be a useful 
form of food, or, at any rate, a useful medicine. That is a 
perfectly arguable point. But nobody can say that the 
provision of facilities for _— is useful, even when it 
does not lead to excess. Therefore the good citizen, even 
though he may bet with a man who he knows will not 
be injured by the transaction if he loses, will not keep a 
public gaming-table for all and sundry or incite other men 
to bet. The good citizen may have no objection to betting 
a sovereign with a friend at the Derby, or sitting down to 
a game of cards at small stakes, which would be no more 
injurious to the loser than, say, standing a dinner at his 
elub, but he will not provoke all comers to bet or play 
eards with him or with each other. The man who is 
fully convinced that there is no harm in the abstract in 
betting should, in our opinion, take a different view of 
public facilities for betting, and say that betting in 
excess has become so great a curse to the working men 
of this country that it is a positive duty to prevent the 
spread of betting through the Press. The moderate 
bettor must, for the good of the community in general, 
resign what may be his own perfectly innocent use of 
those facilities. 

The policy of the State as represented in the statutes 
against betting and gaming would be a perfectly reasonable 
one if only it were honestly carried out. That policy is to 


prevent all betting in public places and to suppress all 
public facilities for gaming. The law in effect says: 
“If a man wants to bet or play cards for money, he 


must do so in private. It must be an entirely domestic 
transaction. All publicity given to betting or gaming 
and all exploiting of these passions for gain must be 
sternly prevented by the law. That is why bookmakers 
are not allowed to bet in public places and why public 
gaming-tables are not allowed. No effort, however, need 
be made to prevent people betting together or playing 
cards together as long as the transactions are bond-jfide 
private transactions.” That is the law in theory. Unfor- 
tunately, in practice we organize a colossal piece of State 
hypocrisy. We prevent bookmakers from carrying on their 
trade in such public places as our streets or parks, but we 
pretend that racecourses are not public places. Newspapers 
also are not public places, and therefore newspapers may 
not only give betting “tips,” but publish advertisements 
from men who come elsewhere under the ban of the law. 
What is worse than this pretence that the newspapers are 
not public places, we actually let the Post, the Telegraph, 
and the Telephone be used to facilitate betting at races. 

We shall be told, of course, that our position is very 
illogical, and so forth. Very likely it is, for we are 
inclined to agree with Burke that nothing absolute can 
be affirmed on any political or moral question. We con- 
fess to being fully content with a working set of rules in 
this matter which we may restate :— 

It is impossible to formulate any abstract moral rule 
against betting. 

Betting in excess is immoral, and the giving of public 
facilities for betting is immoral, and contrary to the accepted 
spirit of the law of the land. 

No self-respecting man can possibly condemn betting 
as wrong, and then make money in any shape or form, 
direct or indirect, from incitements to betting. 

As long as a man sticks to these rules he may not be a 
very good logician, but he will, at any rate, be able to read 
in his daily paper of “another case of suicide through 
following newspaper betting tips’ without the shame and 
remorse which, in spite of all indications to the contrary, 
we feel sure must occasionally visit those who hold all 
betting to be immoral, but nevertheless own shares in a 
newspaper that incites to betting. 
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“NICENESS” AS A SOCIAL ASSET. 
iy has always been possible to enter the highest 
society without birth or exceptional beanty, 
wealth or conversational wit, and without genius of an 
description. It was possible even a hundred and twent 
years ago, while the theory of the identity of blue and = 
blood remained academic, when money was not all-powerful 
when society was small, and when no one was ashamed of 
being proud. The Miss Berrys (who were born in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and died in the middle of the nine. 
teenth) lived, to use their own favourite expression, “dang le 
trés grand monde.” They had no natural connexion with jt 
whatever, and they did not enter it till both were over twenty, 
They were the daughters of an amiable middle-class gentleman 
whose chief characteristic was “an odd inherent easiness,” 
and of whose antecedents the world knew nothing save that 
he was the nephew, though not the heir, of a rich Glasgow 
merchant. They were brought up on a small income without 
educational advantages, and though later on, at the death of 
their great-uncle, they and their father together had not less 
than fifteen to seventeen hundred a year, that sum even in 
those days was not accounted wealth. Of their looks and 
abilities it may be said that they were good, but not brilliant 
or remarkable. They owed, no doubt, their introduction to 
the world of fashion to luck. Had they never known Horace 
Walpole they must have remained outside the aristocratic 
enclosure ; but once in they never came out, and they died 
there—at the ages of eighty-eight and eighty-nine respectively. 
To make a list of their acquaintance would mean the tran- 
scription of those pages of the Peerage and the Dictionary of 
National Biography which relate to a period covering the 
sixty years from 1790 to 1850. Why were they thus accepted 
on their merits? Simply because they were superlatively 
pleasant. To use a universal colloquialism, because they were 
quite exceptionally nice. 

In what does social niceness consist P Those who read Mr, 
Lewis Melville’s new book, The Berry Papers (John Lane, 
20s. net), will find a charming answer to this question. 
Judging from the Miss Berrys’ letters to their intimate 
friends and to each other, we should say that the first 
qualification for complete social “niceness” is of the nature 
of a defect. It is a species of mental and spiritual short- 
sight. No wide horizon must fascinate the eyes of the man 
or woman who would succeed by pleasantness. The horizon 
which straitened the scope of Miss Austen’s pen was the 
horizon which limited the vision of the Miss Berrys’ souls. 
The small bit of the world which is called the drawing-room 
offered a sufficient field for the genius of the one and repre- 
sented the known world to the other. Miss Austen’s heroines 
and Horace Walpole’s protégées adorned very different circles, 
but both sought the meaning of life in its unending comedy, 
and found in the consolations of common-sense a suflicient 
refuge from its occasional tragedy. 

Given, then, the requisite short-sight, what is the next 
thing necessary for the success of those who would be 
universally declared “nice”? Having recourse again to 
The Berry Papers for instruction, we should say that it 
is to make a business of the social game. All men 
and all women who pursue any business or profession 
successfully exercise in it an immense deal of self-control. 
Their opinions, their moods, their small ailments, even 
their big troubles, do not interfere with their work. 
They do not refuse to serve a customer or to advise a client 
because they happen to have a contempt for his character. 
They do not seek to controvert his convictions or in any 
circumstances to make him feel a fool. If they find them- 
selves in the company of the authoritative, they accept them 
at their own valuation, and offer the deference that they 
expect. Among subordinates, on the other hand, they grudge, 
if they are wise, neither civility nor consideration. They give 
ear to their client's or patient’s troubles; they do not recount 
their own. They do their work as long as they have strength 
to do it, and are found in harness when they feel far too ill or 
tired or sad or angry to seek any form of pleasure. This 
amount of self-suppression is common, is almost universal 
during working hours, among those who must make a living, 
and it is essential for such a social success as the Berrys 
attained to. Miss Mary Berry worked at her self-imposed 
job when any doctor would have ordered any working man 
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to “go on his club.” However, it did her no harm, no 
doubt because she so intensely enjoyed it. Like all the 

re-eminently “nice,” her interest in persons was insatiable. 
Nothing that she could hear about anyone was too small 
to interest her, but her mind was a benevolent medium, 
and sweetened the gossip which passed through it. Then, 
again, the smaller details of the social business, those details 
which it was, even in her day, the fashion to pretend to despise, 
interested her hugely. When she was over fifty she found as 
much pleasure in buying and planning her wardrobe as though 
she had been still eighteen. She was far too “nice” to be 
vain at any age, and far too wise to pretend to youth when it 
was past; but she enjoyed these details, and they refreshed 
her mind for her more serious work. All “nice” people appear 
at home in whatever world they may happen to live, but the 
Miss Berrys did not, we think, forget that they came origin- 
ally from elsewhere. Newcomers live in glass houses, and 
“nice” newcomers never throw stones. Inwardly the Miss 
Berrys must have been socially very critical, for they steered 
their course constantly in one direction; but outwardly they 
were not critical at all, and lived therefore in perfect safety 
under their glass roof, speaking ill of no one. 

Another great aid to “niceness ” is to have no very strong 
ties of affection. To be unmarried is, ordinarily speaking, a 
social disadvantage; but to women as “nice,” as socially 
industrious, and as socially self-suppressive as the Berrys 
we believe it might be accounted an advantage. Their atten- 
tion would have been distracted by children, who do, without 
doubt, hinder their mothers in the pursuit of either causes, 
pleasures, or professions. They cared very much for one 
another, but their small interests were more identical than is 
possible either between the sexes or between the generations. 

But when all is said, negative qualities do not account for 
social “niceness.” The “nice” man, and more especially the 
“nice” woman, must have the capacity for making other 
people appear at their best—that is, at their cleverest and at 
their most genial. This is just as true now, we suppose, as 
in the days of salons, though the disappearance of the salon 
has deprived social aspirants of a convenient stage. The gift 
of making others pleasant is the ne plus ultra of pleasant- 
ness, and it is impossible to analyse. The reverse is a 
detestable quality, yet how often we see it in the well endowed. 
Just as there are some men and women whose true home ia in 
company, so there are others who ought never to be allowed 
toseeastranger. They take a wicked pleasure in exposing 
the weaknesses of their acquaintance. They like to make 
a good man show his vanity, or a charming woman her 
folly. They draw to the light the silly or inferior facets of 
their interlocutors’ characters. Sometimes they are significant 
and not at all bad people, but they are never popular. There 
is a momentary delight m giving reins to one’s folly, one’s 
vanity, one’s caprice, but the recollection is bitter, and the 
result is resentment. Their victims resent their own bad 
qualities to the person who draws them out. Those who can 
do this are people of some power and often quite super- 
ficial malevolence. Against them we must set the type of 
which we have been talking—the people of often superficial 
benevolence, who take delight in the act of admiration. They 
win almost more gratitude than they deserve, and men uncon- 
sciously thank them for the abilities and charm which they 
know how to make evident. The truly “nice” evoke gratitude 
wherever they go, and that is why they have always been 
able to go anywhere. 





THE NAVAL AND MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 

is a fanciful moment we found ourselves wishing at the 

Naval and Military Tournament tbat, while England is 
waiting for compulsory military training, every voter could be 
compelled to visit the Tournament once a year. It is scarcely 
possible that the greater part of the rubbish that is talked 
about the Army as a destroyer of liberty, a school of Jingoism, 
and a nest of debasing manners could survive the edifying 
spectacle. To mark the clearness of eye in these athletic 
teams and squadrons; to see the snap and life of every move- 
ment, as of springs which have all their force still preserved in 
their coils; to see muscles stand out in sculptured hardness on 
skins as healthy as those of burnished racehorses; to see the 
dignity of carriage of men who feel themselves, in Mr. 
Masefield’s words, “ one tingling health from head to foot ”"— 





these things are to know what a training in self-respect the 
Army is for men who, left to themselves, would possibly 
have been like other men who call cabs and shuffle in and out 
of public-houses to liquidate the proceeds. 

It is not true to say that the Tournament this year is as 
good as ever, for the truth is that it is better. The inter-port 
field-gun competitions bring forth quicker performances in 
which fewer penalties are incurred. The musical double ride 
of the Ist Life Guards goes with a precision which can be 
appreciated only if you think of the chaos that would follow 
a single false turn when the arena is a reeling world of gallop- 
ing horses. The same thing is true of the musical drive by 
F Battery of the Horse Artillery. There is nothing in other 
human action with which to compare the swoop of these rides 
and drives. One must go to bird-life for an image and think 
of the wheeling of a flock of dunlins at the inaudible note or 
invisible sign of command. And amid the rush and thunder of 
the horses and the bounding, clattering guns it is an extra- 
ordinarily pleasing incongruity to see the imperturbable figures 
of the drivers, their faces growing redder with the dissimulated 
exertion, their mouths filled with the haze of dust, their arms 
performing the prescribed rigid motions with their whips. 
They are like the patch of unearthly calm at the heart of a 
cyclone. 

The Rough Riders’ display is in a way the most real per- 
formance of all, because here you see the actual training of 
the young non-commissioned officers who are sent from 
batteries of Horse and Field Artillery to go through the 
Riding Establishment. Each man after a preliminary course 
on trained horses at the Establishment is given an unbroken 
four-year-old remount, which he breaks in himself. At the 
Tournament you see some of these freshly broken in remounts 
ridden by the men who have trained them. The men ride on 
stripped saddles—without stirrups—and they do the exercises 
by which an independent seat is acquired: touching the toe 
with the hand on either side while at the trot, and swinging 
the body backwards and forwards from the hips. With folded 
arms and no stirrups they jump a stile, a triple bar, a bush 
fence, a wall, a Sussex gate, iron park railings, and post and 
rails. When the Tournament is finished these young non- 
commissioned officers will return to their batteries to train 
other young men and young horses; and everyone who has 
seen their degree of accomplishment at the Tournament will 
admit that they are competent for tb<ir task. 

The most popular of the performances is, we suppose, the 
naval field-gun competition. The operations by which a gun, 
carriage, and limber weighing over a ton are transported 
across a river and over high walls are so slick and so perfectly 
dovetailed that one is no more conscious of the continuous 
expenditure of energy than one is when watching a thirty-foot 
flywheel revolve. The various parts of the gun seem to fall 
asunder and reassemble themselves as though the sailors had 
waved a magic wand over them. But the sailors are not alone 
nowadays in this kind of human mechanism. The Army 
Service Corps gives a remarkable display of fast rail-laying. 
Imagine the arena a desert, and you see railhead advancing 
towards you almost as fast asa man can walk. Soon a substan- 
tial line a hundred and sixty feet long is before your eyes, and 
then with a terrific clatter in comes the Hornsby Tractor, that 
nightmare of an engine, both traction engine and locomotive, 
which climbs over rocks and stones and across hedges and 
ditches, pitching like a boat in a heavy sea as it moves. The belts 
of heavy wooden blocks which revolve on either side of it lay a 
track for it as it goes, and an interior set of wheels runs along 
this track—undulating yet smooth—which is ever being laid 
in front of the wheels and picked up behind them. A steel 
hawser is hitched on to a set of railway trucks, and the 
tractor, acting as a stationary winch, hauls them along the 
line to railhead, receiving the hawser into its inside as a 
spider shortens its silken thread. Then comes the oppor- 
tunity for the Army Service Corps men to emulate the 
sailors. As by enchantment, a heap of component parts flung 
from the railway waggons turn into the well-known hooded 
waggons of the Army Service Corps. Horses slither out of 
the boxes and are harnessed. The waggons take a short tour 
in the desert, return, fall to pieces, and are received back into 
the trucks as quickly as they came out of it. Ina few 
minutes the desert is once more bare. A passing Arab would 
not believe that the railway had ever been there. 

We wust not mention everything. Let us say in general 
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that the rapidity with which the soldiers and sailors change 
the scenery at the double has an effect of dash and gaiety 
that is bound to put everyone in a good temper even if there 
were nothing else to look at. They are like Hood’s four-and- 
twenty happy boys who came leaping out of school. 

We pass to what is the chief effort of the Tournament, so 
far as those most ingenious organizers, Sir Mark Sykes and 
Mr. Edmund Sandars, are concerned—the historical spectacle 
ealled “The Romans in Britain.” A horrible ramour some 
weeks ago said that in the Triumph of the Emperor Claudius 
at Rome the British King Cymbeline was to appear, although 
Cymbeline was dead before ever Claudius came to Britain. 
This rumour turned out to be quite untrue. We might, 
indeed, have trusted Sir Mark Sykes. As he and Mr. Edward 
Sandars showed in a letter to the Times in answer to some 
uneasy questions from Mr. Haverfield, their scrupulousness 
was beyond reproach :— 

“We promise him if he will but come to the Show he shall 
behold Crassus Frugi on his horse (Suetonius, Claudius, cap. 17), 
a wall twelve feet high in one place so as to coincide with Bede 
and fifteen feet high in another to fulfil the statements of other 
authorities (see Bruce), a carroballista which we have built at the 
risk of our own limbs (see Payne-Gallwey, Vitruvius, Napoleon IIT., 
Perault, and others), and moreover he shall hear an onager creak 
so that it shall do his heart good to hear it creak, and cry ‘ Let it 
ereak again!’ If he says our sacrificial beasts are anachronistic 
short-horns, we will reply they are the whitest and fattest ever 
led to the altar. If he complains that we are not entitled to 
tighten up our onager’s sinews by means of ball bearings, we reply 
that they are invisible, useful, time-saving devices.” 

“Only one carroballista!” wrote Mr. Haverfield in effect, 
returning to the charge. A legion, it seems, used to have 
fifty or sixty. So the organizers wrote again :— 

“It is quite true that Vitruvius, whose writing is nearest in 
date to the time of the later fighting on the wall, details to each 
cohort one onager and one carroballista. However, the latter, as 
he gives it a team of eleven men, was probably a heavier piece 
than the one with cylindrical tonus-guards shown on Trajan’s 
column which has served us as a model. There will therefore 
sppear at the pageant, where one cohort defends the part of the 
wall shown, six carroballistae in addition to the onager and two 
wall catapults copied from the Moderatus tomb. One carroballista 
has been made capable of throwing its arrows over three hundred 
yards, the other five (to be unwisely withdrawn by the Romans 
vefore the fight) will only be apparently efficient. Unlike the 
famous player of Othello, we have not blacked ourselves all over.” 
Our only “crab” of this most entertaining historical show is 
that the catapults, so far as we could observe, did not batter 
down any walls. And we should have liked to see the festudo 
(tortoise) formation in action, not merely indrill. We wanted 
to see javelins and projectiles and a flood of boiling (or at 
least warm) water spirting harmlessly off the roof of the 
locked shields. The captive British barbarians in the triumph 
at Rome were properly dejected, and the Romans properly 
arrogant and insolent. In the next scene we beheld a portion 
of that glorious Roman wall which anyone can still see 
for himself in many places along its line from Newcastle 
to Carlisle. Cymbeline, indeed, was out of the question 
altogether, for not only had three hundred years passed, but 
we were far away from Colchester, and Old King Cole, and 
the land of the Iceni, and Boadicea, and Tiptree Heath, and all 
the persons and places which make up British-Roman history 
in East Anglia. We were, in fact, at Brampton. The drilling 
of the Roman troops in their movements, so far as they can 
be reconstructed to-day, was the best thing of its kind we have 
ever witnessed. Soldiers can give many points to a stage 
crowd in these matters. The forming of the testudo was a 
perfect piece of drill. A few clicks of the shields locking 
together, and there was a thing like a steel casemate, so solid 
that a man could walk about on the top, with javelins pricking 
their sharp noses out from below. The words of command 
were given in Latin :— 

“The self-same mandatory word 
That by the cataracts of the Nile 
Marshalled the legions’ long array.” 

So we come to the last scene where the small Roman 
garrison, attenuated by the departure of troops for the German 
wars, is overwhelmed by the barbarians—by the forefathers of 
our noble selves so far as we are Celts—Scoti and Highlanders 
joined together under a Scandinavian chief. The barbarians 
rush on without art and prevail by sheer numbers. The 
British slaves burst from their prison and take their Roman 
masters in the rear. Rome at Brampton becomes “her own 
sad sepulchre.” A fine fellow this Scandinavian chief—a cook 





aa, 
in the Life Guards, we believe. But so is the Roman centurion 


a fine ellow—as a drill sergeant of the Grenadiers ought to 
be. The manner in which he draws his cloak over hig head 
when he faces inevitable death surmounts theatricality, The 
Romans have not left many moral traces among us, except, 
perhaps, an idea of discipline that grew. And if the Scoti 
and other Celts of Ireland had ever been “ taught civility” and 
law and order inside a Roman wall, it is just conceivable 
that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelang 
would have been saved some trouble and anxiety, 





IN CENTRAL CHINA. 
[CommuNICATED. ] 

HE curt, faint paragraphs that usually represent our 
information on Chinese affairs in English newspapers 
give but a feeble picture of the perils and problems that now 
confront the present régime in the provinces. Nor, indeed, are 
they meant to do more; official news deals only with what the 
official world desires to have known, and there is no reason 
why Yuan Shih-kai should gratuitously advertise his own 
difficulties. For this reason the White Wolf movement is 
represented as a mere irresponsible outbreak of brigandage, 
suggesting no political tendency, and offering no serious 
trouble to the Government. In point of fact it stands for a 
widespread insurgence, not innocent of Manchu sympathies or 
leaders, and not only occupying the province of Honan to the 
defiance of the central authority, but threatening to spread in 
all directions and provoke a general upheaval which may well 
be looked on with a friendly eye by those whom the reactionary 
proceedings of the President have alienated, no less than by 
those who look towards times past and have no feeling for the 
new régime. Meanwhile troops go forth incessantly from the 
capital against the White Wolf, and noble reports of victory 
are published and proclaimed. But all the world knows that 
the troops, ill-paid and disaffected, are not in reality victims 
of any desperate desire to meet the White Wolf at all; and, if 
they did so, would be as likely to join his forces as to fight 
against him. So, on the paper triumphs of his enemies, the 

White Wolf prospers and waxes. 

More serious still is the situation in Shensi, with the 
White Wolf hovering towards its borders on the south. For 
sedition and turbulence of all sorts the province has always 
had a bad name, while the prestige of its capital and the 
importance of its highway make its possession so essential to 
the safety of Peking that, in Chinese proverb, Peking is the 
treasure, but Tung K’wan (the border fortress between Honan 
and Shensi) is its lock, while the key is the vast provincial 
capital of Sian-fu, lying in the midst of the great Shensi Plain 
and, in favourable times, the general ganglion of commerce 
descending to the coast from Russia, Turkestan, and Tibet. 
But now the Government’s possession of Shensi hangs upon a 
thread, and the peril of the situation is so grave that no one 
dares express a fear. 

The first danger lies in the general temper of the province. 
Always prone to active forms of discontent and rascality, and 
always ready to raise Cain on their own account, in the hope 
of personal profit, the leading Tu-fei, or brigands, in all the 
little wicked brigand-cities that lurk under the shadow of the 
mountains south of Sian, are now asimmer with new enter- 
prises, inspired alike by the neighbourhood of the White Wolf 
and by the utter weakness of the central authorities in Sian, 
for here, if anywhere, the Government is bound, in its own 
interest, to have a thoroughly efficient and trustworthy force 
under sound discipline, contented, well armed, well paid, and 
well led. Yet at present this, the key of the capital, is 
occupied only by a scanty and futile force of boys and farm 
hands hastily packed into quilted uniforms and armed with 
antediluvian blunderbusses of most ominous appearance for 
their bearers. They are, further, totally untrained, undiscip- 
lined, and indifferent on which side they fight, with a strong 
preference, however, for not fighting at all. Nor is it by any 
means certain to which side of the battle their leaders would head 
them, if obliged to come to grips with the Wolf. Thus, with re- 
bellion rife all round, the city almost defenceless, and invadersat 
its borders, it is a nice question whether Sian-fa will be able 
for long to keep the Wolf from the door, if he descends upon 
it with all the reinforcements of local rascality, who never fail 
to swell his forces wherever he goes, when, indeed, they do not 
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preak out in minor sackings and burnings on their own 


account. It is not easy to describe the breathless suspense 
that prevails in Sian, the fears and stirrings of the authorities, 
their vain announcements and denials, the sudden closings of 
the city gates, the thousand rumours that buzz against each 
other every hour. Now it is the White Wolf within a day of 
the capital, now a city ravaged and put to the sword by local 
ruffians or subsidiary Wolves: out goes the Governor in state 
to take the field at dawn—and back again be comes at dusk, so 
secretly that no one surely knows his whereabouts : a battalion 
shambles forth against the invader, and next day is shut up 
and cut to pieces in an unfriendly city two days south, and the 
authorities are at once busy minimizing and denying a disaster 
which gossip asserts and swells to terrible proportions. 

The worse of all, perhaps, from the Government's point of 
view, is the temper of Sian itself. The whole province is astir, 
not so much with any special feeling against the President, as 
with a general craving for insurgence for its own sake. From 
every quarter come reports of movements among the Secret 
Societies, of country places sacked, and peaceful farmera 
roasted alive by brigands with whom the central authorities 
are quite powerless to cope, having their nerveless hands 
already fully occupied in clinging to their rickety seat in 
Sian. If the White Wolf came across the Tsin-Ling Moun- 
tains, he would find the province in a blaze to welcome him. 
Yet all this might be disregarded if only the capital were 
contented and its garrison efficient. But Sian is a fierce 
and unquiet city, where passions break unpleasantly with all 
the suddenness of China. It was on Sian, in 1900, that, like 
a storm of locusts, descended the flying Manchu Court, in 
attendance on the infuriated Grand Dowager. The exactions 
and depredations of the Imperial entourage made no bid for 
popularity: in 1911 the revolution broke out at five minutes’ 
notice in Sian, and some ten thousand Manchus were attacked 
and massacred in their quarter, while all their women and 
children crowded headlong down the wells till these were so 
brimmed with corpses that many poor women had to take 
refuge in the Mission Hospital, complaining bitterly that 
there was no more room in the wells. To this day the 
Manchu quarter of Sian is a waste of mud-walled ruins, and 
the vengeance of the people is still being wreaked on all 
public buildings and monuments of the hated old régime. 
This feeling might militate against general acceptance of the 
White Wolf, were it not that the city has no reason to love 
the new régime any better. Not only are the authorities of 
feeble weight, but the military occupation has made itself so 
insufferable by dint of indiscipline, exactions, and arrogance 
that the capital of the province is now absolutely boycotted 
by trade, and deprived of its whole commerce, All this goes 
round by San-Yuen nowadays; not a mule-train or caravan 
from any quarter will come into the capital for fear of being 
commandeered by the soldiers, who consider that copious 
ill-treatment compensates for a complete absence of pay—a 
view which prevents all sensible muleteers from venturing 
near the city. So absolute is the isolation of Sian, so 
acute the hunger of the military for mules, that when, by 
stealth, a venturesome mule-broker dared to lure in a 
train of beasts for my use, and for my use to keep 
them coy until required, he was seized by the soldiers 
as soon as I was out of the city, and paid the penalty with 
his head—as was reported to me that same evening by the 
innkeeper whom he served, and who fled after me for his life 
immediately, with his family and all his chattels in his hand. 
In such a state of things, with a central authority so auto- 
cratic and yet so feeble, it would be little wonder if the 
capital of Shensi were to throw open its huge gates to an 
invader. No change could well be for the worse. If, indeed, 
the Wolf were to acquire Sian, there is no doubt that he would 
make it his capital and hold Shensi as a separate kingdom, 
restoring Sian to the Imperial rank that it held under the 
dynasties of Han and T’ang. Peking would thus be cut off 
from all communication with the great trade routes of the 
West, and Kansu would probably follow the defection of 
Shensi. At present it is not, indeed, likely that the Moham- 
medans of Kansu will join forces with the White Wolf: the 
Mohammedans have a rooted distaste for fellowship with such 
felons as everywhere, on their own account, do dirty work in 
advance for the Wolf; though, on the other hand, they have 
no feeling against the Manchu régime, and angry memories of 
their own men massacred on the Kansu border by the 





Republican forces. They are thus more likely (as their whole 
nature prompts) to fight for their own hand and commit them- 
selves to neither party. In view of the imminent danger 
from all quarters in Shensi, the Government would do well 
to make friends with them and secure an able and drastic 
holding down of the more important border towns, such as 
Féng Hsiang: while some of its own best men, under good 
conditions and leadership, should certainly be spared to occupy 
Sian and Tung-K'wan in full force, with a little horde of 
Maxims to preach down the imminent rebellion of its 
dangerous daughter's heart. As it is, there is neither law 
nor order in the land until you cross the Kansu border; 
nothing but the growling of a coming storm and a myriad 
rumours flying in advance on the wings of an evil wind. 
Tsin-chow, Kansu, April 12th. REGINALD FARRER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE MODEL HUNDRED-GUINEA CUTTAGE AT 
MERROW. 
(To raz Eprrom or rus “ Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—As your large sale of the plans and specification would 
seem sufficient evidence of the practical interest taken by 
readers of the Spectator in the hundred-guinea cottage that I 
recently built for Mr. Strachey at Merrow Common, I feel 
that they may like to know the following facts. 
Dr. Pierce, Medical Officer of Health of the Guildford Rural 
District, in which Merrow is situated, in his annual Repor* 
to his Board, just issued, makes the subjoined statements :— 


“Interesting experiments in “¥ | cottage construction have 
been carried out on a small plot ground adjoining Merrow 
Common by Mr. St. Loe Strachey. I was instructed by the Council 
to report on the wooden cottage first erected, and as to whether 
cottages of a similar nature would be suitable for the working 
classes 

After endeavouring to point out its good and bad features, I 
concluded the report as follows: ‘ Whilst the wooden cot can, 
subject to the defects mentioned, be passed as satisfactory from a 
health point of view, I must, in case such approval might be taken 
as recommending the general adoption of this plan of cottage in 
rural districts, add the reservation, that I consider a more artistic 
and substantial structure should be aimed at, even at an increased 
cost. I am aware that this cottage is a praiseworthy attempt at a 
cheap cottage, but Iam strongly of opinion that the present day 
difficulty caused by the disparity between the high cost of con- 
struction and the low wages of the workers should not be bri 
over by the erection of unsatisfactory dwellings, which in a few 
years’ time it may be necessary to supersede.’ 

Three other single cottages all of different design have since been 
erected on the same plot, and no doubt good value for the money 
spent on them, but characterized in nearly all details by cheap- 
ness of materials and the omission of many items usually con- 
sidered necessary from the points of view of sanitation and 
convenience. 

It is claimed that they are at least dry, and hence preferable 
to many of the old damp co’ in existence. This is true 
(except in the case of one of the cottages, the concrete floor of 
the living room in which remains very damp after several weeks’ 
occupation)—but many of the old cottages have one feature which 
is rarely copied in modern cottages; and that is roominess. 

We are too much governed by the arbitrary limit of 300 cubic 
feet per person legally required in common lodging-houses, but 
there is very little doubt that the tendency in the future will be 
to demand a larger area both in the living and the bedrooms. I 
would put forward a strong plea that in the designing of cottages 
this feature should not be overlooked and that both in the desi 
and constraction the probable demands of sanitation in the 
immediate future, {as far as they can be gauged from present 
tendencies, should be borne in mind. 

Although one must cordially welcome every effort to solve the 
Rural Housing problem, I cannot believe that this solution is to 
be found in attempting to build a £100 cottage, which really 
means the reduction of the cost of materials and construction to 
the lowest limit of habitability. Efforts should rather be concen- 
trated on finding ways and means to erect the best class of cottage. 

Experience shows that good and substantial cottages, even when 
built in numbers by contract, cannot be erected in this part of the 
country under from £175 and £200 each, and it is probable that 
the labourers’ cottages, put up by the large estates in the district, 
cost still more. 

It may reasonably be asked why should the rural worker be 
required to put up with a cheap and unsatisfactory cottage. It is 
not as if the country were impoverished and utterly unable to 
provide for its rural population except by makeshift methods. 
The situation appears to me to be that, owing to the want of 
uniformity in the working of our economic laws, a great disparity 
has arisen between the means of the labourer on the one hand and 
the rent of his cottage and the cost of living on the other. The 
State, if anybody, is answerable for this disparity. 

It would be unjust and prejudicial to the health of the workers 
to rely on the ‘unhampered process of our economic laws’ te 
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rectify matters, for this might take generations. Prompt assist- 
ance is therefore called for either from Local Authorities or the 
State—if only as a temporary measure. Conditions may alter 
after a time in such a way as to enable private enterprise again to 
build cottages as in the past, or better still, it may become the 
general custom for all employers of labour to house their employees. 
The much-vaunted remedy, of raising the agricultural labourer’s 
wages by a few shillings, would only be a partial solution, if at 
all, for even then a new cottage let at an economic rent would 
take one-third of his wages.” 
While, as the architect of the cheapest of the cottages thus 
condemned, I was considering the best answer to Dr. Pierce's 
criticisms—which, though in fact perhaps mistaken, are of 
course perfectly fair—I received the following letter from 
the tenant of the cottage in question. It was, I need hardly 


say, quite unsolicited :— 

“Dzan Si1r,—I dont know if you have seen this in the Weekly 
Press [a local Surrey paper, published at Guildford, containing 
Dr. Pierce’s Report} and I dont know if it interests you but I 

ust thought this. It is not fair to pick our cottages to pieces 
ike this. I should just like to say, as they have picked on my 
cottage especially, that my floor certainly is not perfectly dry but 
it is not wet enough to harm any of us and if I had not such little 
children and could have left it uncovered during the summer it 
would be quite dry in a few weeks, also if I could put matting 
down instead of linoleum it would be dry. Then — it [i.e., Dr. 
Pierce’s Report] says about roominess. What fault can they 
find with the size of my beautiful bedrooms? I have also 
my living room which everyone admires for its size also its 
cheerfulness. And then convenience. I have a downstair cup- 
board, shelves, larder, and water laid on, also draining board. 
Where is the omission in this? and again sanitation our lavatory 
ae sanitary pail closet] is as good as all country 

vatorys and so is our drain in fact a good deal better 
than some and here I should like to say both myself and 
my family have had better health since we have been here 
than we had for months before. I should like to have the 
Photo of my cottage my bonnie children and ourselves taken and 
put in every paper in England saying we are the proud occupiers. 
Also I should like to say before we came Here we lived in one of 
the old-fashioned cottages which they [ie., Dr. Pierce] talk about. 
We had 3 small bedrooms 1 had no fireplace and only a very 
marrow window 2 of the bedrooms put together would not be as 
large as my childrens bedroom here. We had no sitting room. 
All our water we had to draw from a well over 100 ft. deep anda 
filthy earth lavatory and for this we paid 6s. a week and rates 
and not one room as large as we have here and ugly as sin to 
look at. It wasalsovery damp. One bed which my children had 
to lie on was sopping wet all the winter. None of that here. 
Look here Sir I wish I could put all this in a letter and put in 
this paper but I am not clever enough to put it together pro- 
perly and I expect it costs money but perhaps you could. Every 
day we live to be more thankful to Mr. —— and we are very 
happy here and it do leave us with a chance to get food after we 
have paid our rent and no rates to follow and our cottage is not 
ugly. Wait till we can get the fences up and the flowers all nice, 
and our windows all as they should be and then ours will be as 
retty as any cottage costing double. Please Sir excuse this 
iberty but I felt so indignant I must write to somebody and I 
thought you were the best gentleman and I hope you will build 
ever so many more for the sake of other mothers like me, Thank- 
ing you I remain yours respectfully, 

Model Cottage, Merrow Common,” 
This spirited and practical letter—“ unedited” save in the 
matter of stops and bracketed explanations—is perhaps the 
most potent answer that could well be given to the detractors 
of this cottage in particular, and the cheap cottage movement 
in general. The opinion of the actual inhabitants of the 
cottages is perhaps no less worthy our attention than that 
of Officers of Health. 

It might be pointed out that the wife and mother who wrote 
the letter has no special cause to speak smoothly tome. Our 
sole intercourse was with reference to a temporarily smoky 
chimney whilst she was still deep in the chaotic horrors of a 
rain-soaked move-in. Introductions under such conditions 
are not calculated to lead to further intercourse of a genial 
sort. The letter, however, speaks for itself, and needs no 
comment.—I am, Sir, &c., C. WiLtiams-Ex 1s. 

[About two hundred and fifty copies of plans, details, 
specification, and quantities of the hundred-guinea cottage 
were printed—to be sold at 2s. 6d. per set for the benefit of 
the Rural Housing Association, of 4 Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Some thirty copies are still in hand.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR. 


[To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Nearly two years ago, in quiet retirement, there passed 
away from among us almost unnoticed one of the really great 





Ne 
men of the Victorian age. It has been well said that 
“ England owes her greatness to the silent men who do their 
duty,” and to few do these words apply with such absolute 
appropriateness as to the late Sir Frederick Richards, To the 
public he was unknown, and that was his wish. Of those who 
had the best opportunity of seeing his work at critica] tim 
many, like Lord Spencer, Lord Goschen, and Sir William 
White, have crossed the river. The younger naval officers of 
to-day have little idea of all they owe to the silent Admiral, 
to whom more than to anyone was due the creation of the 
modern Navy. 

In 1873 Sir F. Richards was selected fur the command 
of the ‘Devastation,’ to carry out the important trials 
rendered necessary by the loss of the ‘Captain.’ Ag 
Commodore on the West Coast of Africa in 1879, he promptly 
left his station for the East Coast when the disaster at 
Etchowe occurred, and landed with a naval brigade, which gave 
valuable assistance at Ginghilovo. In 1§81 he took part ig 
the battle of Laing’s Nek. In 1885, as Commander-in-Chief in 
the East Indies, he commanded the naval forces in Burma, 
and received the warm thanks of the Government of India, 
In 1888 he was a member of the Committee of three Admirals 
which laid down principles of national defence that are true 
for all time. From 1892 to 1899 he served at the Admiralty, 
becoming First Sea Lord in 1893, and his supreme qualities ag 
an administrator found full scope. In this capacity he won 
and held the complete confidence of Lord Spencer and Lord 
Goschen, and the reverence and affection of the Navy. To 
him is due the success of Lord Spencer's great naval pro. 
gramme and the important works for the improvement of the 
naval harbours at home and abroad. 

My acquaintance with Sir F. Richards began when I wag 
Secretary of the Hartington Commission on Navy and Army 
Administration, and I conceived an unbounded admiration for 
his wise, calm judgment and powers of terse and forcible 
expression. In after years I came to regard him as a friend, 
and I feel that I owe much to his great example. I can 
cordially endorse what was said by Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
at the Royal United Service Institution in November, 1912; 
“You could not meet him and know him without feeling that 
a sense of duty was his constant guide and only test in every 
action that he ever took. Next you were impressed by his 
thoroughness. ... He surveyed the whole field of naval 
requirements. He thought out a policy as a whole, and 
patiently and stubbornly he impressed that policy upon those 
with whom he had to deal.” 

These are rare qualities at all times, and now perhaps 
becoming rarer. If the inner history of the Admiralty during 
the strenuous years which Sir F. Richards spent there is ever 
written, it will stand revealed that more than once his strong 
and fearless counsels saved the Empire from war. We know 
that once he was forced to tender his resignation becanse the 
measures which he thought necessary for national security 
were in danger; but we cannot know what would have 
happened if he had shrunk from what he felt to be his duty 
at this crisis. 

Of his personal character others could speak with more 
intimate knowledge than I possess. That he was a true and 
firm friend, that his sense of justice was never swayed by 
personal prejudice, that when his feelings were most strongly 
stirred he showed no bitterness, that beneath his self-restraint 
he concealed a warm heart, I can testify. That throughout 
his great career he carefully avoided the notoriety which can 
so easily be attained, and sought only the satisfaction which 
comes from a sense of duty faithfully performed, I well 
know. 

The desire of many naval officers and friends, with which 
H.M. the King has graciously expressed hearty sympathy, 
that there should be a public memorial to the great sea officer 
whose life and work have left an indelible impress upon the 
Navy, is about to be fulfilled. As a result of the meeting of 
November, 1912, a Committee was appointed to collect funds 
and to make the necessary arrangements which have just 
been approved by the subscribers. A medallion tablet and 
inscription will be placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s near to 
the tomb of Nelson, and a Trust will be created to aid officers 
of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines and their families in 
distress. The Committee feel that no more appropriate 
memorial could be raised than a scheme of practical 
benevolence directed to objects in which Sir F. Richards 
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nterested. In addition to other subscriptions, 
they have received anonymous donations of £1 000 and £500, 
and they earnestly hope that further support will be forth- 
ming now that the memorial has taken practical form. 
* will you, Sir, be so good as to grant space to this humble 
tribute to the memory and the work of a great naval adminis- 
trator who, with rare singleness of heart and purpose, 
devoted his life to the service of the Navy and the Empire ?— 
Lam, Sir, &e., SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
[We are very glad to publish Lord Sydenham’s fine tribute 
to the late Sir F. Richards, and may add that donations, 
which will be duly acknowledged, should be sent to the Right 
Hon. the Viscount Goschen, 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; 
Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Charles Beresford, 1 Great 
Cumberland Place, London, W.; Admiral Sir John Durnford, 
Catisfield, Fareham, Hants; or Paymaster-in-Chief F. Harrison- 
Smith, Admiralty House, Portsmouth. All cheques, postal 
orders, &c., should be drawn in favour of “ Richards Memorial 
Fund,” and crossed “ London County and Westminster Bank, 
2] Lombard Street.” —Ep. Spectator. | 


—_— 
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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecraron.”] 
Sir,—The Spectator has rendered such distinguished services 
to the community by its persistent denunciation of the so- 
called “Cocoa Press” that I venture, both on my own behalf 
and on behalf of several of my fellow-passengers, to beg you 
to lend its columns for a service of a somewhat kindred 
nature—namely, the elucidation of the ethics of gambling. 

You have denounced the “ Cocoa Press,” not only for its 
hypocrisy, but also for its wickedness in deliberately fostering 
one of the most prevalent and destructive vices of the modern 
working classes. On both these heads you have had the 
Sittlichkeit of the community unanimously with you. But if 
one asks any plain man or woman to state his or her moral 
position on the subject of betting and gambling, it is the 
rarest thing in the world to get an answer that will stand 
examination. What is the ethical argument against betting P 
Iam confident that in asking this question I am only giving 
utterance to a general perplexity. 

The question is forced upon one’s notice by the daily life 
One of the regular daily features is the 
“sweep” on the ship’s run. It adds a perceptible percentage 
to the animation of the general atmosphere. When towards 
the close of the voyage (as in the case of this voyage) it takes 
the form of a “selling sweep,” on which a passenger may 
stand to win as much as £36, a lively sympathetic interest 
in the event seems to pervade the ship, shared by officers, 
passengers, ladies’ maids, nursemaids, ayahs, stewards, 
stewardesses, ship-boys, and, for all I know, the quarter- 
masters and the carpenter. It seems either affectation or 
censoriousness to refuse to join in an enterprise of such general 
interest and concern. Yet surely it is impossible to distinguish 
this amiable atmosphere from the atmosphere that surrounds a 
race-meeting, or that permeates the general mass of the pur- 
chasers of the Star on the day of a great race. 

It is as plain as it can possibly be that in themselves 
vetting and gambling are not contrary to the Sittlichkeit of 
the ordinary Englishman and Englishwoman. A father may, 
as a counsel of prudence, advise his son not to bet or gamble, 
but the ground of such advice seems to be generally merely 
this—that if he follows it he will never be in danger of 
staking more than he can afford to lose. It has much the 
same sort of flavour as advice not to drink, based upon the 
calculation that if you never drink you are in no danger of 
becoming a drunkard. Both counsels are, in general, repudiated 
by free and vigorous natures, which refuse to restrict them- 
selves by artificial precautions against the ordinary risks of life. 

Some better argument than this is wanted. I have an argu- 
ment that satisfies me, but I sometimes suspect that it 
satisfies me simply because I was brought up in a circle whose 
Sittlichkeit condemned betting and gambling absolutely. The 
argument is that no one should seek to acquire wealth except 
m return for services rendered to the community. The 
Principle, of course, requires a somewhat fuller formulation, 
but thisis the gist of it. But when I try the formula upon 
the plain man it leaves him absolutely cold. He protests 
(and itis hard not to sympathize with his protest) that the 
‘rgument puts too fine a point upon things. He cannot base 
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his daily life on such subtle considerations. If he is of the 
robust, sociable, “sporting” disposition of most young 
Englishmen, he listens to the argument with the frankest 
bewilderment. Is there a better argument? You (or your 
readers) will render a service to the world if you will furnish 
one, or if you will formulate the ethics of the subject in such 
a way as to be a guide to the average man.—I am, Sir, &., 

At Sea. A. B. 

[ We have dealt with the question in our leading columns.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME RULE AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
[To tax Eprror or ras “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—I fear that many of your readers must have acquired 
the opinion during the present crisis that English Quakers 
are callously indifferent to the position of their coreligionists 
in Ireland. Certainly there is some ground for this opinion, 
political considerations too often leading even good men into a 
world where they may talk romance and close their eyes to 
the lessons of history. You will be pleased to learn, however, 
that (as in 1886 and 1823) many Friends in this country are 
filled with the deepest sympathy for their brethren in Ireland, 
and that only recently one of our official gatherings in the 
North of England sent a deputation to the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends at Dublin to give expression to this sympathy. In 
fact, were it not for the strange deflecting influence of politics 
above referred to, there might not even be found a single 
English Quaker assenting at this time toa policy so opposed 
to the feelings and aspirations of Irish Friends, and so fraught 
with peril for their future; for a sense of solidarity in vital 
matters is of the essence of the Quaker faith, and in the past 
the grave concern of one section of the body has rightly been 
the grave concern of all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Walden, Denmark Road, Witumum BE.tLows. 
Gloucester. ° 





SCOTLAND AND HOME RULE. 
(To rus Epiror or tus “ Srectaros.”] 

Srir,—Permit me to draw attention to a State Paper of great 
interest, issued a few days since by the Convention of the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland. This historic body, which at its 
Convention in 1603 first advised the union of the Scottish 
and English Parliaments, went on record in its memorial of 
1886 as unalterably opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rale, 
on the ground that it “ would destroy the Unity of the Empire 
and injuriously affect its Trade and Commerce.” Originally 
this Convention was representative only of the Royal Burghs, 
but now it “includes all the Royal, all the Parliamentary, and 
all the Police Burghs excepting two,” and it claims to speak 
in Convention for “three millions, or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of Scotland.” It is not possible within the limits of 
a letter to review adequately this most important pronuncia- 
miento, But both as history and philosophy its matter is so 
admirable that I hope the intellectual oligarchy of the Spectator 
will read it in the original as issued by the Clerk of Convention, 
21 Castle Street, Edinburgh. Now the Convention of this 
year has come, rather reluctantly, to the conclusion that a 
complete system of Devolution may be necessary for these 
islands; but this tribunal, “which represents the collective 
Burghal opinion of Scotland,” says :— 

“It is inconsistent with the attitude of the Convention since the 
Union to support any measure which in its constitution does, or 
in its operation might, introduce the element of disintegration 
of British rule, with which Scotland and Scotchmen are inti- 
mately associated. . . . It will be conceded that questions affecting 
the Crown are properly to be left with a central representative 
authority. Among other matters which should be so left are 
Customs, Excise, Imperial Taxation, Imperial Defence, Imperial 
Credit, War, Treaties, Commercial Relations, Postal and Telegraph 
Services, Coinage, Copyright, Trade Marks, and Patent Rights. 
Then follows the edict of this tribunal on the question of a 
Second Chamber at Edinburgh, which throws just the light 
needed on the all-important problem of Second Chamber 
reform at Westminster. Indeed, at Westminster, far more 
than at Edinburgh, we require that impregnable safeguard, 
the one safeguard which democracy has ever fashioned 
against democracy—namely, tndirect representation :— 

“While the Scottish Parliament was a single Chamber, it 
comprised three Estates—the Nobility, the Barons, or Shire 
representatives, and the Burgh representatives. In a modern 
Legislative Assembly it is submitted that there should be two 
Chambers. The First and the larger one, a Democratic House, 
popularly elected on a wide franchise, similar to, and at least as 
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wide as, the existing municipal franchise. The Second, smaller in 
numbers and elected indirectly by popular selection. In Scotland 
the Second Chamber might properly have a large representation 
of the Convention of the Burghs, and the Association of County 
Councils, in proportion to population, severally. . . . The Second 
Chamber should be vested with full powers of revisal and rejec- 
tion. .. . It should have a continuous life, but one fifth of its 
members might retire annually, being capable of re-election. .. 
The number of representatives to the British Parliament from 
each division of the British Isles should have some relation to the 
surplus contributed to Imperial expenditure proper, and also 
to the number of efficient Territorials, or other Volunteers capable 
of service in any capacity for the defence of the Empire. . . . In 
addition to any other accepted franchise an efficient citizen soldier 
should be entitled to a vote. The number of the representatives 
in the Imperial House of Commons under any scheme of Devolu- 
tion would require to be much reduced.” 

The “Suggestions” portion of the Report concludes with 
these words :— 

“It is submitted that the question of Devolution is one which 

should be treated as a whole, after mature deliberation, and solel y 
with a view to adding to the strength, prosperity, and mainte- 
nance of the Empire. It is not advisable to apply the principle to 
any portion of the British Isles in a form which would be 
impossible of application, if the desire for it arose, in every part. 
Your Committee are of opinion that a Federal system of Local 
Government affords a possible means of relieving the Imperial 
Parliament from the weight of unnecessary local legislative 
detail... . They arealso of opinion that such a system will broaden 
the base of Imperial Government and prepare the way to a world- 
wide Federation of the Empire—if not of the English-speaking 
race,” 
Let me say in conclusion that the fact that such a democratic 
body, with such historic traditions and associations, is, all 
unknown to us Southrons, a part of the corporate life of 
Scotland; that it is thinking for us; and that it pronounces 
without any party bias at all on these vast issues—this fact 
brings us, in these days of stress and strain, the assurance 
that our danger-signals have been seen, and that a lifeboat is 
in the affing.—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN. 


Brede Place. 





THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 

{To rue Epirorn or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—Amidst a good deal of loose discussion of the Army's 
duties in a time of civil strife, it has been clearly shown that, 
as Lord Roberts and others have pointed out, the King’s 
Regulations do not contemplate a state of civil war; that 
officers and men using force in civil disturbances are answer- 
able to civil Courts, where the plea of superior orders may 
or may not be held good; and, finally, that hence it follows 
that the soldier has both the right and the duty, in extreme 
eases, of deciding by his conscience whether he can lawfuily 
obey such orders. So far, and so far only, our standing Army 
ean and does exist on what Mr. Ponsonby calls “a basis of 
optional obedience.” This applies, of course, without distinc- 
tion of party, and I think that in any difficult case most of 
us would have far more confidence in the instinct of our 
soldiers than in that of many party politicians. If the British 
soldier refuses to shoot, it will never be without good reason. 
Wellington in 1832 recognized that our Army of freemen, 
which he had led under stern discipline to victory, was not 
and can never be a mercenary machine, helplessly at the 
service of a political party. Any English Minister may be 
proud to follow bis example of sagacity and courage. Even 
in Prussia a protest like that of our men in Ireland was made, 
and with like success, when in 1848 “Home Rule” had been 
granted to the Polish province of Posen, but had to be 
virtually revoked because the commander and troops to be 
employed in the province declined to enforce it, believing 
that the German inhabitants would be oppressed. According 
to the Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post (April 2nd), 
this precedent was recalled by the Posen Professor Hoetzsch, 
writing of Ulster in the Kreus Zeitung of April lst.—I am, 
Sir, &., Ernest Myers. 





AMERICAN COMMENTS ON THE MEXICAN 
SITUATION. 


[To rue Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—A copy of the Spectator of April 18th, the first I have 
ever read, has recently come into my hands. It is needless to 
say that I am highly pleased with it as a journal of a supreme 
type of literary excellence, and beg, Sir, that you will allow 
me afew humble words of comment stimulated by reading 





TT 
your editorial, “ President Wilson’s Difficulties.” At present 


the first two or three pages of every American newspaper an 

. os . “ye re 
crowded with stirring accounts concerning the Mexican situa. 
tion, and the covers of the “yellow journals” are emblazoned 
with glaring headlines in heavy type. Of course, news of the 
latter sort is not to be credited as a rule, and we look to the 
more conservative papers for the truth. Indeed, everyone ig 
talking Mexico—at the breakfast-table, on the street cars at 
the office—and I fancy that during the abatement in the Hone 
Rule agitation English editors are as interested as those of 
America. 

Surely President Wilson’s position is no enviable one, and 
he has had to use the utmost tact and diplomacy. President 
Taft withdrew from office without having recognized the 
Huerta Government, and Dr. Wilson entered upon his duties 
determined to maintain the same course in that respect. It 
is hard to tell just what sort of government exists at present 
in Mexico, and the theory is that the United States never 
recognizes any rule founded on anarchy, though it must be 
confessed that the rights to power of former Mexican dictators 
were rather doubtful. Critics appear to find irony in the fact 
that President Wilson is demanding a salute from a Govern- 
ment he refuses to recognize. When Sefior Huerta salutes 
the American flag, which he must eventually do, the answer 
by the gunners on the United States warships will not indicate 
recognition of his power, but, as the President himself hag 
expressed it, is simply the same as taking the proffered out. 
stretched hand of a person making an open apology. Mr, 
Wilson’s conscience will not let him regard the present 
Mexican situation in the light of war; but we think it is 
about as near to actual warfare as possible, especially as the 
United States is in possession of Vera Cruz, with an armoured 
fleet in the Bay of Mexico and a powerful American army on 
the international border. Even as I write the rumour comes 
of the bombardment of Tampico by guns from American men- 
o’-war, though I believe Admiral Fletcher says that the report 
is unauthorized. 

We may criticize his Excellency as plunging the United 
States into an undesirable struggle, the purpose of which, 
some carping cynics say, is the acquisition of more territory 
on the part of my country (this absurd suggestion, I hope, is 
not credited); we may blame him for lifting the embargo on 
arms and allowing General Villa an advantage over Huerta; 
we may invent O so many mistakes, if we try, as being 
committed in the policy of the official head at Washington, 
we who sit back and criticize; but what has been written has 
been written, and it will not alleviate matters one iota by 
fussing over it. At the present it is the duty of every true 
American to stand by the President, and to give him the con- 
fidence that the entire nation is with him, for I earnestly 
believe that he has done the very best he knew how to settle 
peacefully the whole disagreeable affair. 

It seems a pity if the blood of our American youth must be 
sacrificed for worthless greasers. In a pitched battle the 
Yankee soldiers would easily cut through the Mexican lines, 
but the list of our casualties thus far has been caused by the 
cowardly snipers who fire at our men from behind trees and 
from the roofs of houses. It has ever been thus. The 
poisonous swamps and morasses swarm with guerilla bands. 
An American invasion of Mexico would be dangerous, to put 
it mildly, for we learned a dreadful lesson in the conquest of 
the Philippines, as, I fancy, your British armies did in India. 
A complete subjugation of the Southern Republic, as a 
Mexican student in the United States has said, might take at 
least twenty years. 

The policy of “ watchful waiting ” seems to have failed. At 
any rate, we younger men are well-nigh exasperated by it. 
The Washington Cabinet is divided on the question—Secretary 
of War Garrison wants to send the entire Army into Mexico 
for invasion, and Mr. Bryan believes in waiting with the 
President. General Fanston’s men are now at the front 
impatiently awaiting orders for opening hostilities. One 
cannot blame the eager, impetuous boys who desire to avenge 
the insults to American citizens and to the Stars and Stripes. 

There is not much choice between General Villa and Senor 
Huerta—neither being very lovable characters—but it would 
appear that the latter is the better of the two. Francisco Villa 
is, to all reports, an illiterate brigand, the leader of a blood 
thirsty pack of human hounds (himself the worst of them all), 
a cut-throat, murderer, and debauchee, No crime so terrible 
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hat he has committed a greater; no deed too wicked but 
that he has a more astounding one in the list of cold-blooded 
atrocities attached to bis gruesome career. As for Huerta, 
pis power appears to be on the wane in Mexico City. He has 
agreed to the mediation of the “ A.B.C.” Governments— 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—without condition, and affairs 
appear to be a little more clear. 

The Washington Administration is also concerned by the 
mining strike in Colorado. Government troops are there, and 
a veritable war has been going on for several days. In addition 
to this, the discussion about the Panama tolls is still being 
thrashed out in the Senate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RussELL Henry RHODES. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., May 4th. 


but t 





MISSTATEMENTS AS TO THE REFERENDUM. 
(To rux Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has recently asserted as an 
objection to the Referendum that it is unsatisfactory because 
in countries where it has been introduced the electorate will 
not vote when given the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion by its means, and this statement bas been echoed by 
others. I have been at the pains to put its correctness to the 
test by official information obtained from the Swiss Govern, 
ment Statistical Department. If there is anything in Mr, 
MacDonald’s assertion, it means that fewer electors take the 
trouble to vote at a Referendum than at the election of a 
Member of Parliament. I have therefore made a careful com- 
parison between the number of votes given at the last two 
Referendums in Switzerland of which particulars are avail- 
able, and those recorded at the General Election which 
occurred about the same time, and have worked out the 
relative percentages. The following are the results obtained : 
At the Referendum of October 23rd, 1910, on the Proportional 
Representation Bill, 613 per cent. of the total electorate voted; 
at that of February 4th, 1911, upon the National Insurance 
Bill, the proportion was 63°03 per cent.; while at the General 
Election of October 29th, 1911, for the Federal Parliament, 
only 48°3 per cent. came to the poll. These figures, which are 
compiled from the returns of the whole of the Swiss Cantons 
collectively, show conclusively that, so far from there being 
any lack of interest in the Referendum, or in the questions at 
issue, the proportion of votes cast is considerably larger at a 
Referendum than at a General Election. It is, of course, 
easy to understand the opposition of the Labour leaders to 
the Referendum and their desire to discredit it, wishing as 
they do to control party politics for their own ends. They 
are obviously afraid of the unadulterated expression of the 
will of the people. The immense advantages of the Referendum 
in controlling legislation, and of the Swiss non-party system 
in promoting it upon sound lines, are undeniable, though the 
prevention of government by party Coalitions and Cabinet 
cliques may not be welcome to some politicians.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. W. Rimineron. 





GRADUATED TAXATION. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “Srecrartor.”’] 
Sir,—The attitude of the Spectator on this subject has altered 
80 largely during the last twenty years that, as one holding to 
the old Liberal doctrine of the “seventies,” I would ask your 
permission to point out what the orthodox view used to be. 
To tax the rich for the benefit of the poor means, in these 
days of household suffrage, to tax industry for the benefit of 
idleness, thrift for the benefit of wastefulness, and capacity 
for the benefit of incompetence. The system of doles for the 
poor and taxes for the rich is unjust, whichever party adopts 
it, and, inasmuch as justice is the end of government, I 
venture to think that it is impolitic as well. The State pays 
the Lord Chancellor twice as much as it pays the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This salary is given either as a reward for 
past services or as an honorarium for present duties, or partly 
for one reason and partly for the other. In any case, the 
State pays the Lord Chancellor a higher salary because it 
thinks that he is worth it, and if he has the right to receive 
it surely he has the right to keep it, subject only to the 
obligation of making to the State a payment, by way of 
taxation, proportionate to his income, in return for the pro- 
tection afforded by the State. This was the old theory and 


paying twice as much Income Tax as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and no more—because he has twice the salary, 
he has to pay a surcharge as well. In other words, having 
declared that the Lord Chancellor’s services are worth a 
certain salary, we proceed to dock him of a portion of it on the 
ground that he can afford to be penalized for having more 
than £3,000 a year. The protection and other services afforded 
by the State ought to be paid for as far as possible at an equal 
rate by all those who enjoy them. Once depart from this 
principle and you may claim the right to charge the rich man 
a shilling for a sixpenny telegram and twopence for a penny 
stamp, because he can afford it. Burke declared that “the 
less and the more are treason against property,” and if it be 
once granted that people ought to pay Super Taxes because 
they can afford to, there will soon be an end of private pro- 
perty. In conclusion, one would like to ask how the scheme 
of doles at one end of the scale and taxes at the other would 
work out in India, where the contrasts between poverty and 
wealth are much more marked and infinitely more distress- 
ing than they are here.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarcroft, near Leeds. O. F. Rrper. 





PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
(To rae Epiton or ras “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—It is not to be wondered at that your reviewer of Canon 
Hugues de Ragnau’s work, The Vatican (Spectator, May 16th), 
finds it difficult to understand how so large a section of 
Christendom can remain intellectually attached to the pro- 
fessedly infallible Papal Church, when he himself proves to 
be so unenlightened as to the very meaning of the term 
“infallibility ” when used in this connexion. Your reviewer 
says, for example, that “a Roman Catholic . . . who has to 
reconcile some clumsy Ultramontane policy with the doctrine 
of infallibility . . . must be hard put to it to retain his belief 
in that doctrine.” Permit me to say, in reply, that no informed 
Catholic has ever attempted to perform any such act of 
reconciliation, for the simple reason that infallibility 
does not apply to questions of policy at all, though 1 
am far from saying that, as a general rule, the political 
action of the Holy See is not perfectly wise and proper. 
Infallibility is held to be the prerogative of the Pope only 
when he speaks ex cathedrd—that is, when, in the discharge of 
his office of supreme teacher, he formally defines a doctrine 
concerning faith or morals, to be held by the whole Chureb. 
And Catholics, intellectual or otherwise, find it quite easy to 
accept infallibility, more especially since Protestants, howso- 
ever they may affect to laugh it to scorn, have so far been 
quite unable to prove satisfactorily that the cluim has ever 
broken down. As Mr. W. H. Mallock, the well-known (non- 
Catholic) publicist says, “ the claim to infallibility is one, as 
we shall see when we understand its nature, that no study of 
history can invalidate” (vide Is Iife Worth Living? chap. xii.). 
Your reviewer, Sir, might profitably peruse Newman's remarks 
upon the subject at the end of the Apologia.—I am, Sir, &., 

89 Highbury Park, N. J. D. Davis. 

[We cannot enter upon a controversy in regard to Papal 
infallibility—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HEALING BY FAITH AND SUGGESTION. 
[To tas Epiror or tux “Srecraron,”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to add a few words to your article 
on “Healing by Faith and Suggestion” in the Spectator of 
May 9th? The treatment of the numerous functional nervous 
disorders, in which the mental factor plays a large part, was 
up to quite recent years left largely to men outside the medical 
profession. The rise of “ Christian Science,” “ Higher Thought,” 
and other cults, however, has shown the power of faith-heal- 
ing, and as a consequence the study of functional disorders 
of the nervous system has been taken up with the same 
zeal as that of organic diseases by physicians eminent as psy- 
chologists and neurologists, and to-day psychotherapy is a 
recognized mode of medical treatment. It is not always 
easy to distinguish functional and organic disorders, and 
there are other dangers in submitting oneself to lay 
practitioners for mental healing. At the same time, one 
must acknowledge that the clergy can render useful aid to 
the medical adviser, if they work with him in co-operation. 
Many a man might be saved at a stage when perhaps he would 





the old practice, but now, instead of the Lord Chancellor 


not think, as yet, of consulting a physician. Let us take, for 
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example, a person becoming addicted to the drink or other 
bad habit, who wishes to break himself of it in time, but 
whose mind and will have become weak and vacillating; or 
one who has got into a wrong mental groove from which he 
cannot extricate himself; or a person in ordinary illness, who 
is made worse by his exaggerated fears and apprehensions. 
Did not the clergy always try to help such people? Only 
formerly they were held by more people in awe, faith, and 
fear, and were more frequently appealed to than is now the 
ease. If we succeed in introducing a single hopeful idea into 
the mind of the sufferer, get his attention fixed upon any 
belief or happiness which is capable of attainment, give him 
new interests, ideals, and enthusiasms in harmony with his 
nature and possibilities, quiet his natural misgivings, and 
teach him self-restraint, we are putting the patient in a mental 
attitude favourable to recovery. 

Suggestibility is a characteristic of all human beings, but 
there are methods, of course, which increase that suggesti- 
bility. You have quoted one which Professor Marcus Hartog 
uses for his own auto-suggestion. It is similar to the one in 
general use by psychotherapists. If we put ourselves in a 
comfortable position in a quiet room, composing ourselves so 
as to relax all the muscles, breathing deeply and regularly, 
and fix our attention for a time on some definite object, 
monotonous sound, or pleasant thought, we shall gradually 
succeed in excluding all external and internal sensations and 
distracting thoughts, and get into a state of abstraction, a 
subconscious state, highly favourable for suggestion and auto- 
suggestion. A person in that state can be talked to effectively 
about his ailment, can be reassured of his power to control his 
habit or craving, and can be relieved of the irrational doubts 
which he has allowed to grow upon him. By concentrating in 
this state on the ill effects of a certain habit and the pleasant 
prospects after recovery, it will be found that, when the 
temptation occurs again, the person has all his reflections so 
vividly brought before him that he finds it comparatively easy 
to resist. It will be seen that this state is very similar to the 
one a devout person is in when offering a prayer, and, like 
genuine prayer, a genuine resolution for reform, in the sub- 
conscious state, strengthens the moral qualities and increases 
the nervous energy that helps the recovery from disease.—I 
am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HoLuanper, M.D. 

57 Wimpole Street, W. 





THE HIGHLAND HOST. 

{To tue Eprron or tHe “Spectator.” | 
&1r,—Your review in the Spectator of May 9th of Mr. J. R. 
Elder’s book on the Highland Host of 1678 recalled to my 
mind an incident, or rather a series of incidents, provoked by 
the Duke of Lauderdale’s declaration making all heritors and 
masters responsible for the behaviour of their tenants and 
servants (1674), which was followed by the Act of Council 
(1677) compelling the former to give a bond for the loyal 
behaviour of the latter. The Duke himself was a large land- 
holder in Scotland, and no sooner had he signed the bond on 
his own account than the Covenanters seized the opportunity 
of embarrassing him by means of his own measures. With 
grim humour they selected his lands for their conventicles, 
and for a time there was no district in the country where the 
“illegal” meetings were held with greater frequency and 
enthusiasm. History, however, does not record that the Duke 
of Lauderdale as President of the Council summoned before 
him the Duke of Lauderdale as landowner and fined him for 
contempt of his own Court. There is something delightfully 
Gilbertian in the situation, all the more so that there is 
reason to believe that, despite his harsh policy against the 
Covenanters, the Duke remained to the end of his days a 
sincere believer in Presbyterianism.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





THE OAK AND WESTMINSTER HALL, 
(To rae Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—In your issue of May 16th you strike the right note when 
you speak of the joy of seeing oaks, like those described by 
Mr. Lionel B. Wells, “ growing with the bracken about their 
knees.” Unfortunately, all over the country these magnificent 
trees are being ruthlessly hewn down to pay taxation. It is 
due to this fact, however, that there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining oak for this roof, and I should like to correct one 
or two statements made in the article which appeared in the 





ia 
Times on May Ist. There are several contractors who would 
be glad to have the opportunity of supplying all the oak 
required from stock already available. These contractors 
would undoubtedly know the history of their timber suffi. 
ciently to guarantee that it “conformed to the requirements 
laid down by expert opinion” ; but the history of the timber 
is not in the least degree necessary to enable the expert jndge 
to decide whether the timber would be suitable or not. Instead 
of it being an advantage for the timber to be “at least 
two years fallen before it is converted,” it may safely be 
said that it would be a great disadvantage. All timber, 
if possible, should be converted immediately it is fallen 
to give the best results. A log left fallen unconverted con. 
tinues to split, does not season, and is liable to the attack of 
many parasites and fungi, which may cause harm which will 
not become apparent until some time afterwards. Seasoning 
for six months under cover, after being cut to the scantlings 
in which it is to be used, cannot be of any service whatever; a 
much longer time is necessary for seasoning, if any attempt is 
made. With the knowledge which is now possessed by com. 
petent architects and engineers, for such sizes as are required 
and for such a purpose it is doubtful if seasoning is necessary, 
With the exception of those portions of the timber which 
might be built in, no serious barm results from the process of 
seasoning which takes place when ir the roof, and a manner 
of construction could be devised which, instead of necessitating 
the enclosure of any portions of the timber, would properly 
ventilate these parts and obviate any danger. It is doubtfal 
if the oak used in ancient times was Quercus sessiliflora, but if 
it was, Laslett, who probably bad a greater experience than 
any other man, came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to say that either Q. sessiliflora or Q. pedunculata produced 
the better timber, and the probability is that our many experts 
would know how to select the best timber without regard to 
its species.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER W. Howarp, 

Tower House, 40 Trinity Square, E.C. 


[To tae Epiror or THe “Sprctaror.”’] 
Srr,—A district in the north-west of Dublin, near the 
Phoenix Park, was called Oxmantown or Ostmantown, which 
the Danes or Ostmen (Eastmen) had appropriated. The site 
of St. Michan’s Church, named from a Danish saint, formed 
part of the district, and the records of that old church are 
said to contain the following curious entry respecting the 
construction of the roof of Westminster Hall :— 

“The fair greene or “commune, now called Ostomondtowne- 

greene, was all wood, and hee that diggeth at this day to any 
depth shall find the grounde full of great roots. From thence, 
anno 1098, King William Rufus, by license of Murchard, had 
that frame of timber, which made up the roofes of Westminster 
Hall, ‘where no English spider webbeth or breedeth to this 
day.’” 
It may be added that the vaults under St. Michan’s Church 
(which were visited by Gladstone when in Dublin in 1877) 
have the curious property of preventing or arresting decay, 
and bodies buried in wooden coffins gradually undergo 4 
mummifying process, without the evolution of the gases of 
decay.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank MacDonacGu. 


Trish Literary Society, 20 Hanover Square, W. 





[To rue Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.” J 

S1r,—Your contributor’s article on the oak, in connexion with 
the above, has an additional interest in that we may presume 
from the authority quoted—the Public Record Office—it is 
now definitely established that oak, and not chestnut (Castanea 
Vesca), was the timber used in the construction of the famous 
roof of Westminster Hall? That the question has been raised 
before is undoubted, owing, probably, to the strong resemblance 
existing between the timbers of the two species. Robert Hogg, 
in his Vegetable Kingdom, says in this connexion :— 

“ There is much similarity between the timber of the chestnut 
and that of the oak, and hence differences of opinion have arisen 
as to the material of which some old structures are composed. 
Such is the case with regard to the roof of Westminster Hall, 
formerly thought to be of oak, but now ascertained with consider- 
able accuracy to have been constructed of chestnut.” 

That Hogg was not alone in his belief is evidenced by your 
correspondent Mr. F. M. Prichard’s quotation of Lord Avebury 
in the Spectator of May 16th. Again, Professor J. H. Middleton, 
in his article on “Wood Carving” in the Encyclopaedia 
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“tannica, is evidently in some doubt on the point, for he 
— aking of this roof, that “it is cut out of enormous 
-* Srenth or chestnut.” It is interesting to note in this 
- ion that the chestnut is a tree capable of attaining 
TTT nial dimensions, as, for instance, the well-known 
. on of Mount Etna, the trunk of which, when measured 
oy Beydooe (I again quote Hogg), was two hundred and four 
feet in circumference.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Knight's Cross Lodge, 

Newstead Abbey, Nottingham. 


M. Simpson. 





[To rue Epitor ov tHE “Srectator.”] 
Srx,—There are other Irish people besides Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Roney who are unwilling to abandon their early belief that 
the roof of Westminster Hall was built of Irish oak, which 
successfully repelled the invasion of the English spider. 
Stanihurst, as quoted by Hanmer, after describing the woods 
of Ostmanstown, near Dublin, adds the following words: 
“from thence (anno 1098) King William Rufus by license of 
Murchard (King of Leinster) had that frame that made the 
yoofe of Westminster Hall.” The Tinies asserts that the oak 
of the present roof came from Kingston-on-Thames and St. 
Albans. The question, therefore, is whether the present roof 
(tempo Richard II.) is a completely new construction or 
William Rufus’s roof merely patched up. It is hard to say 
in what state of ruin Richard II. found the Hall when, as 
some say, he rebuilt it. Even if he did so, it is difficult to 
believe that the old material was entirely discarded.—I am, 
Sir, Xe, J. A. LEEPER. 
Donnybrook, Dublin. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Eviron or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
§m,—I notice in your last number that Mr. Wells, in his 
letter re oaks, reproduces that very common misquotation of 
Garrick’s well-known patriotic song :— 
“Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Jolly tars are our men.” 
I regret tosay I have even heard Mr. Santley sing it thus. 
It should, of course, be :— 
“ Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Hearts of oak are our men.” 
The superior force and point of the repetition of “ Hearts of 
oak” over the banal “Jolly tars” are obvious.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. SEARLE, 
ADVERTISING HEALTH RESORTS. 


[To tux Epitor or tue “Specraror.”’] 





§ir,—Your correspondent from Margate in the first part of 
his letter, in your issue of May 16th, asks me if I should desire 
to be so selfish as to enjoy the advantages brought about by 
advertising health resorts without contributing to the cost. 
The answer to this question, if it stood alone, would be that no 
advantages, from the private resident's point of view, ever do 
acerue to any residential district through advertising. But I 
observe that Mr. Mitchell claims that the rates have been 
lowered in Margate by means of advertisement. That state- 
ment requires proof. The attractions of Margate, for those 
who appreciate them, might well have sufficed without the aid 
of advertisement. But, apart from this quite subordinate 
point, Margate is not a typical residential district. Iinstanced 
Blackpool and Margate as towns offering attractions the 
character of which would certainly not attract the class of 
residents to which I referred and which would prove 
detrimental to the smaller residential districts. The interests 
of Blackpool and Margate are commercial in the sense that 
they mainly rely on the visitors whose tastes they cater for. 
lam obliged to Mr. Mitchell for showing so conclusively that 
in such centres the present system of advertising at the 
expense of those who have interests to serve by it works so 
profitably as well as economically to them. I hope his letter 
will not be overlooked when, if ever, the Bill in question comes 
up for a third reading. In really residential districts the 
private residents have no interests to serve by “ Blackpool- 
izing” the health resorts at the cost of 1d. in the rates, and 
they would not remain in the districts even were the rates 
reduced at the cost of the residential amenities.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BurveicH D. KiLpurn. 


Sidmouth. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF VILLAGE LIFE. 
[To tus Epiton or tue “Srectrator.”} 
Sir,—A large number of people are working earnestly im 
various ways to improve village life, but owing to the increase 
of societies there is much overlapping, with the consequent 
loss of both funds and labour, which, in my opinion, might to 
a great extent be prevented. With this end in view, the 
following resolution of mine was unanimously carried at 
the meeting on May 14th of the Executive Committee of the 
‘National Land and Home League, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, and a small sub-committee was formed to 
consider same and report :— 
“As the League’s objects are so varied and the field of its 
labours so vast, it is essential, in order to save time, energy, and 
money, to ascertain what other non-party organizations exist for 
improving village life ; also where and how they are working, and 
whether, by co-operation or federation, the whole force of this 
national movement can be concentrated.” 
The assistance of any of your readers interested in this 
subject will be gladly accepted and all suggestions welcomed, 
particularly if accompanied by the rules and constitution of 
such organizations as are above referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Junior Carlion Ciub, T. Hamitron Fox. 
Pall Mall, S.W. 





ISLAM AND PROGRESS. 
[To tus Epiror or tue “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Like your correspondent Mr. Schaap (Spectator, 
May 9th), I have also lived amongst Moslems for twenty-six 
years, and without entering into the question of the value of 
the creed of El Islam, may I point out that we have in Egypt 
branches of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in all the big towns, and that they gre found most 
necessary P—I am, Sir, &c., GeEorGE Fraser, E.C.S. 
83 Onslow Square, South Kensington. 





“SCALP” OR “SCAUP”? 
[To tux Epitor or tur “*Srectator.’’) 
Srr,—Travel abroad has prevented my replying to the 
question asked by the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey—Colonel Close—in your issue of May 2nd. Mr. 
Osborne Aldis, however, answers it in his letter to you of 
the 9th inst., in which he says “Scalp” and “Scaup” are 
the same word. No doubt this is so, but at the same time— 
see Heslop’s Northumberland Words—“ Scalp” is the truer 
Northumbrian form, and it is a pity it was altered after 1896 
to “Scaup.” As a Guide one objects to place-names being 
altered or transferred, as not infrequently happens—e.g., the 
War Office style their new artillery camp at Birdhopecraig “ Ad 
Fines,” but this is the name “ Richard of Cirencester” gave 
to the old Roman camp at Maxundon or Chew Green, seven 
miles away, centuries ago. Again, in the case of Newcastle- 
ton in Liddesdale, who does not prefer the ancient name of 
Copshaw or Copshawholm ? —I am, Sir, &c., 
THe Writer or “Tre Guipes’ 
Ripe Across NORTHUMBERLAND.” 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To Tur Eprror or Tus “ Srectatonr."’] 
Srr,—I have read the article in your paper entitled “The 
Geography of the Nightingale ” (Spectator, May 2nd) with the 
greatest interest. There is a point which especially strikes me 
with regard to Sir John Sinclair's experiment. Could the failure 
of the nightingales to return have anything to do with the 
fact that they were all brought up by non-migratory parents ? 
Of course the failure of one experiment cannot prove anything, 
but one cannot help wondering whether the result might have 
been different had the eggs been put into the nests of other 
migratory birds—such as garden warblers or whitethroats. It 
opens up a vast field for experiment, as to whether the 
migratory habit is entirely instinct born in each young bird, 
or whether the old birds help and lead the young when it is 
time for the journey to be made. There is also another and 
very baflling possibility. If the migratory habit is entirely 
instinct born in each bird, might it not lead the young birds 
back to the spot where their parents lived and laid the eggs— 
instead of to the home of their foster-parents ?—I aw, Sir, &c, 





9 Balfour Gardens, Forest ow, L. M. Parsons. 
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(To rue Eprror or tur ‘‘Srrctaror.’’) 
S1rn,—With reference to the corrections in your last two issues 
of your contributor’s statement that the nightingale is never 
heard west of the Severn, he might have quoted the authority 
ef Giraldus Cambrensis, who in his Itinerary through Wales 
(“Everyman Library”), describing the journey he took with 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, says :— 

“ Some persons having remarked that the nightingale was never 

heard in this country [i.e., Wales], the Archbishop, with a signifi- 
cant smile, replied, ‘The nightingale followed wise counsel, and 
never came into Wales; but we, unwise counsel, who have 
penetrated and gone through it.” (p. 117.) 
Granted that the above is a statement of fact at that time, the 
evidence of the appearance of the nightingale at the present 
time is, I suppose, after seven hundred years, hardly good 
enough to have any bearing on the problem of its habitat. 
—I an, Sir, &c., B. 





HOWLERS. 
[To tre Epitor or tue “ Sprctaror.”’) 
S1r,—Daring the last General Knowledge Examination held 
at one of the first public schools occurred the following 
“howlers”: ‘George Alexander, Prince of Wales, now tour- 
ing in Copenhagen.” “Parsifal, one of the deported South 
African Labour leaders.”—I am, Sir, &e., L. H. 


(To rue Eprtor or THE “‘Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—I suppose a “ howler” may be perpetrated in spelling 
as well as in speech. If so, one has lately come to me froma 
boy who, having in a dictation lesson to write the word “ wife,” 
spelt it “yf.” Though he made the word singular, he was not 
quite so himself, for, had he known it, he might have quoted 
the authority of Huxley, who, writing of the Saturday-to- 
Monday outings of the members of the X Club when they took 
their wives with them, called them the excursions of (xs+yvs). 
—lI an, Sir, X&e., Is, 





[To tae Epitor oy tue “Srectaror.”’] 

S1r,—Your story of “all the tinomies” reminds me of the 
following experience of my own. As a child I well recall 
hearing my sisters, older than myself, reciting daily to their 
governess Cowper’s lines on his mother’s portrait. The line 
“Thy nightly visit to my chamber made” puzzled me much. 
Why should she visit his “chamber-maid”? A _ school- 
master in Orders told me the following as having happened, if 
I remember rightly, in his own school. A paper had been set 
on the Catechism, and contained the following question: “ What 
does the Catechism teach you (a) to believe, (b) to renounce, 
and (c) to do?” One boy replied: “The Catechism teaches 
us (a) to believe the world, (b) to renounce the flesh, and (c) to 
do the devil.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. C. 





THE APPROACHES TO BOX HILL. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srectrator.” | 

§Srr,—May I enlist your sympathy for space to raise a matter 
which should interest all who know and love Box Hill? The 
front of the hill seems to rise from the very High Street of 
Dorking, but, though so near, it is not at all easy to get at 
from the town. The river Mole runs between the town and 
the hill, and everyone who knows the district knows that 
Dorking folks who want to enjoy the view bave in consequence 
either to go a long way north or a long way east. The walk 
north by Burford Bridge from the middle of Dorking is one and 
three-quarter miles, with another long half-mile climb to the 
southern front. By the Reigate road the nearest route means 
a distance of one and a half miles. So long as the hill was 
private property and most of the public enjoyment of it was 
dependent on the generosity of the owners, it is easy to under- 
stand that the Dorking people were not likely to complain. It 
would have been to look a gift horse in the mouth. Now that it 
is—thanks to the great generosity of Mr. Leopold Salomons— 
the property of the nation, Dorking rightly sees no reason why 
it should, by a difficulty of access which can be overcome, be 
placed at a disadvantage as compared with visitors from a 
distance. As things are, small children and invalids and those 
who cannot spare at least an hour or two are debarred from 
freely using their new possession. 

Now a new route is quite feasible. A plan of it appeared 
in the Obeerver of May 10th. It would be a direct route 
from the middle of the town to the foot of the hill beneath 





Swiss Cottage. To within a short distance of the river M 
there is an existing path, heading straight for the _ 
Between its termination and the river is land in the oceu na 
of the Dorking Urban Council. That body would a 
path across its land and, with the Rural District Cou: ~ 
would be at the expense of throwing a light bridge — 
the river, Remains a short breadth of cultivated heen 
the. far side. It belongs, as I understand, to Lord ean 
aw Clinton Hope, who, as life tenant, has just sold Box 
Here is a great opportunity for Lord Francis to do a con 
siderate thing. It may seem impertinent for an outsider to 
make the suggestion, but I cannot help thinking that Lord 
Francis, deprived by his sale of the opportunity of dispensing 
that privilege of free roaming over Box Hill which he and 
his predecessors have granted for so many years, must feel 
uncomfortable for want of something to take its place. May 
I suggest that here would be a kindly and a much-appreciated 
substitute, which would not be the less graceful because the 
eoncession could be thoroughly safeguarded against any 
possible prejudice to his rights and those of his suceessors? 
In the hope that the matter may come to his notice and may 
have his personal consideration, I venture to write to you.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., A. H. Anpersoy, 
Bedford Hill, S.W. 





THE ALLEGED ATROCITIES BY EPIROT 
INSURGENTS. 
{To rmz Epiror or tus “ Spectator.’"? 
S1r,—I am sorry to see, from your issue of the 16th inst., that 
my letter contradicting the alleged atrocities by Epirots was 
addressed to your honourable journal as to one of those which 
had published the unverified stories complained of. This wag 
done inadvertently in the hurry of posting the circular letter 
in question, and I hope you will accept this explanation as 
confirming the high esteem in which the Speetator is justly 
held for its scrupulousness and fair-mindedness in dealing with 
news from abroad.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, J. GENNADIUS. 
[We are obliged by the courteous explanation of his 
Excellency the Greek Minister.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 
[To sue Eprrorn or tue “Sprercrator.’’) 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that Lord Fortescue’s appeal in the 
Spectator of last week in aid of this admirable Society may 
meet with an adequate response. I adopt your editorial 
suggestion that your readers should each contribute the 5s. 
required to pluce a London boy on a farm, and I am sending 
that sum to the Treasurer. If fifty others of your readers 
will do the same, I will double my donation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Manchester Square, W. REGINALD TALBOT. 


=x 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editur must not necessarily be held to be m 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ig considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


OXFORD IN MAY. 


THE motors hum along the High, 

And out of wide-flang windows blown 
A husky and a strangled cry 

Bewrays the gramophone. 


The Transatlantic tourist, primed 
With Baedeker’s nutritious tips, 
By schedule accurately timed 
The cup of culture sips. 


Slim wiep-like maidens bravely seek 
To reconcile the jarring claims 

Of auction bridge and higher Greek, 
Of golf and Henry James. 
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The married don, at evensong, 
Hies homeward to his chic abode, 

A hundred miles or so along, 
Sweet Banbury, thy road. 


And Youth, with sleek pomaded hair 
Brushed backward, delicately gocs 

In tweeds that clamour for repair, 
And highly-coloured hose ; 


Enamoured of Debussy’s lay, 

And Masefield’s sanguinary line ; 
Yet ready to admit that Gray 

And Bach are rather fine. 


Students of Shaw, yet lured by Yeats 
Into the realm of Celtic mists, 

And mostly—if they read for Greats— 
Utopian Socialists. 


Yet still from cloister and from hall, 
From garden lawn and river grange, 
Comes the ancestral magic call 
That never suffers change. 


Undaunted by the hooting horn, 
The nightingale divinely sings, 

And May untainted on the thorn 
Her snowy mantle flings. 


The silver-sliding river runs 
Through meadows drest in living gold; 
And Osford, greater than her sons, 
Reigns over Young and Old. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
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WALTER BAGEHOT.* 

No writer of the Victorian era whose work was principally 
done in weekly reviews or occasional articles has had 
an influence comparable with Buagehot’s in shaping the 
thoughts of his countrymen. Thirty years before his death 
his greatest friend, R. H. Hutton—through whom Bagehot 
was intimately associated with the Spectator—prophesied that 
he would have a permanent influence “over us all as a nation”’; 
and to-day we find Bagehot held in higher esteem than ever. A 
complete edition of his works is shortly to be issued by the 
publishers of this biography. The United States, we believe, 
has already led the way with a complete edition. During the 
last eighteen months, as Mrs. Russell Barrington—Bagehot’s 
sister-in-law—tells us, many thousand copies of one of 
Bagehot’s books, The English Constitution, have been sold. 
The structure, and even the exact language, of Bagehot’s 
thought have been accepted so widely among political 
journalists that frequently his ideas and his happy phrases 
are reproduced unconsciously. While this result is not more 
than justice to Bagebot, it does some credit to the perception 
of those who voluntarily, if gradually, have chosen for their 
lasting instruction what was never forced upon them. 
Bagehot wrote on grave subjects. But no English journalist 
ever lightened gravity, so to speak, with such ease and such 
captivating turns of thought as he did. He could make even 
the “gloomy science” a thing of dash and gaiety, without 
injuring his sense of its importance. 

The secret of his power was that he always made, as Lord 
Bryce says (using Aristotle’s phrase about Plato), a “new 
cut” into things. He could not look at a subject, or a fresh 
situation in politics or finance, without instantly perceiving 
that a fundamental principle was tied up in it, and entertaining 
both himself and his friends by applying that principle to the 
life immediately around him. We must quote Lord Bryce, 
for what he says is very good :— 

“Two features in him used to strike me which do not always 
go with originality. One was his wit, which played quickly and 
lightly round the least promising materials, a wit that never 
seemed forced, but scintillated as naturally as sunshine is reflected 
from crystal. The other was the soundness of his judgment. 
Original minds often find paradox a good way of showing the 
bollowness or inadequacy of current doctrines and are apt to carry 
it to excess. Bagehot used this expedient effectively but sparingly, 
and only when the paradox contained at least a substantial kernel 





* Life of Walter Bagehot. By Mre. Russell Barrington, With Portraits and 





other Illustrations. London: Longmans and Co, [12s, 6d, net.) 
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of truth. In his hands the method never lost its value by de- 
generating into a habit. Nor did he, like not a few men who have 
been both ingenious and fertile, cease to discriminate between the 
relative importance of the ideas he poured forth so profusely. 
His ingenuity never ran away with him. In the midst of brilliancy 
he remained seber, wise, penetrating. Thus it is a special charm 
of his writings that while you are carried on by the sense of 
novelty and vivacity you are all the time receiving the fruit of 
exact knowledge and solid thought. Few books have had more in- 
fluence than his in moulding the minds of students and suggesting 
new lines or methods of inquiry. Physics and Politics was, forty 
years ago, almost a voyage of discovery for most English readers.’ 

Bagehot’s mind absorbed knowledge as a sponge water, 
Nothing human was foreign to him—literature, metaphysics 
mysticism, religion, economies, politics, history, poetry. Yet 
none of these things seemed to him important unless it really 
was human—that is to say, unless it was considered in its 
applications to the everyday lives of menand women. To many 
it seemed a paradox that when he became editor of the 
Economist he should publish reviews of verse and articles on 
pure literature in that journal; to anyone it must seem an 
unconventional departure, if delightful in its practice. But 
Bagehot was probably hardly conscious of any declension from 
the normal, because economics and literature were to him only 
varying aspects of men’s attempts to cultivate and enrich the 
system which we bave set ubout ourselves and call society. 
Literature, art, finance, politics, overlap at innumerable points 
The Constitution has been drastically changed since Bagehot 
wrote, yet such was his enlightening method of dealing with 
principles that his book on The English Constitution may be 
read just as profitably to-day as when he wrote it. The same 
thing is true of his two other most famous works, Lombard 
Street und Physics and Politics. Lombard Street is an exposi- 
tion of the principles of banking at once scientific and 
romantic. We see human needs, mental methods, moral con- 
duct, all reflected in the system which serves commerce and 
private life while it protects and preserves itself. We see into 
the soul of finance. This book about banking is also a book 
about life. Perhaps all this may be summed up by saying 
that Bagehot was a wise man with a sense of humour. Like 
Bastiat, he could make political economy entertaining; but be 
was more human than Bastiat. He was humorous even more 
than he was witty. Sensitiveness and tender consideration 
were never sacrificed to the bright flash of words. T. Smith 
Osler described Bagebhot’s conversation in remarkable words 
which are reproduced in R. H. Hutton’s Memoir of 
Bagehot :— 

“ As an instrument for arriving at truth, I never knew anything 
like a talk with Bagehot. It had just the quality which the 
farmers desiderated in the claret of which they complained that 
though it was very nice, it brought them ‘no forrader’; for 
Bagehot’s conversation did get you forward, and ata most amazing 
pace. Several ingredients went to this; the foremost was his 
power of getting to the heart of a subject, taking you miles beyond 
your starting point in a sentence, generally by dint of sinking toa 
deeper stratum. The next was his instantaneous appreciation of 
the bearing of everything you yourself said, making talk with him, 
as Roscoe once remarked, ‘like riding a horse with a perfect 
mouth.’ But most unique of all was his power of keeping up 
animation without combat. I never knew a power of discussion, 
of co-operative investigation of truth, to approach to it. It was 
all stimulus, and yet no contest.” 

The value of Mrs. Russell Barrington’s most interesting 
book is that it shows us more of the man in his private life, 
more details of the personality which has already been 
correctly enough described in its outlines. Indeed, Bagehot’s 
eharacter may be read in his own works. As Mr. Birrell has 
said, that is almost more true of Bagehot than of anyone. 
There are some delightful touches in Mrs. Russell Barring- 
ton’s reminiscences which make one associate with Bagehot 
Pitt’s words: “ Anyone can talk sense. Can he talk non- 
sense?” We should like to develop the theme that anyony 
who is capable of talking first-rate nonsense must of absolute 
necessity be a man of sense. Bagehot might always be cited 
in proof. No one could fail to like the man who wrote to his 
mother that M. Meynieux, whom he had just visited in Paris, 
was “a round man, fit to bowl with.” Or, again, take this 
captivating incident. When Bagehot visited for the first 
time the house of Mr. James Wilson, the founder and pro- 
prietor of the Economist, it was to tulk over a series of articles 
on banking which Bagehot had proposed to write. He did 
not meet the young ladies of the household (one of whom 
afterwards became his wife) till the next morning at breakfast. 
Then they were startled by the behaviour of this young man, 
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wersed in the solemnities of banking and political economy, 
who “turned big dark eyes quickly round ” on them and said, 
as their German governess went out of the room: “ Your 
governess is like an egg!” Mrs. Russell Barrington adds : 
“We at once saw she was iike anegg.” A few years later, 
when Bagehot had jast become engaged to Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson, and was in a state of exhilaration at baving received 
the sanction of her father, he wrote to her:— 

* “What do you think your father and myself did the moment 
you were gone? We went to see the antiquities of Halicarnassus !' 
They are a set of odd legs and bodies of great statues just arrived, 
und they alleviated our feelings very much. It happened in this 
way. We drove past the British Museum on our way home, and 
Mr. Wilson asked if I had seen the new reading-room, and as 
had not, he forthwith took me to see it. We were ushered into 
old Panizzi, who was doing nothing in a fine armchair, and he 
proposed we should see the venerable fragments just arrived 
from Greece. I am not sure, however, that we appreciated them. 
T have an unfortunate prejudice in favour of statues in one piece 
—at least in not more than six pieces, and these are broken up 
very small indeed—and it is a controversy whose arm belongs to 
whose body; but I believe real lovers of art admire these perplexi- 
ties. On the whole, however, we spent our hour cheerfully, and, 
in consequence, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a heap of 
Scotch bankers were kept half an hour waiting.” 

On another occasion he announced at one of Gladstone’s 
political breakfasts that he knew what a nut felt like when it 
was going to be cracked, as he bad once got his head caught 
between a cart-head and alamp-post. Mrs. Russell Barrington 
does not, we think, mention the delightful pronouncement in 
which Bagehot hit off the fact that Socialism, in providing 
for all, would reduce the total sum of wealth: “ Socialism 
means that every man would have one boot.” He once said 
to a friend who had a church in the grounds near his house: 
“Ah, you've got the church in the grounds! I likethat. It's 
well the tenants shouldn't be quite sure that the landlord’s 
power stops with this world.” He used to say banteringly to 
his mother when she wanted him to marry: “ A man’s mother 
is his misfortune, but his wife is his fault.” Writing to his 
mother from Paris in 1851, he described his experiences as 
a dancer :— 

“T have added what I call waltzing to my other accomplish- 
ments. It differs from what other people call by that name, not 
only in the step which is of my own invention, but also in its 
having no relation whatever to the music, and by preserving its 
rotatory motion in a great measure by collisions with the other 
couples. It’s very amusing running small French girls against 
some fellow’s elbow, it’s like killing flies years ago. There is, how- 
ever, the inconvenience that one does not like to ask the same girl 
twice; she might say she had not insured her life, but if you are 
careful to select a fresh subject for each experiment, the pastime 
will succeed. I do not fancy it pleases the girls; he dances tout 
seul (‘all by himself’) I heard one of them say with great indig- 
nation to her female friends, as if a fellow of my age could be 
expected to keep time with her or with the music either, and it 
pleases me, it being a new, if not humane excitement, and is better 
than talking feeble philosophy in out of the way corners.” 
Everything Bagehot did he did with the gusto of a boy. He 
hunted his own pack of harriers and rode hard. Mrs. Russell 
Barrington perhaps says barely enough about the exhilara- 
tion he found in the hunting field, just as she says, we think, 
too little about his writings on pure literature by comparison 
with the space she allows to his economic writings. 

We have said enongh to prove, even to a reader who had 
never heard of him, that Bagehot was a man quite out of the 
ordinary. A country gentleman by birth and training, a 
banker by profession, he became a journalist by choice. His 
intellect developed early, and he scarcely knew that phase in 
which most very clever young men are the victims of eloquence, 
paradox, or mere showiness. The nearest approaches in his 
writings to extravagance or cynicism were his descriptions of 
the coup d'état in Paris when Napoleon IIE. became Emperor, 
and a paper on Oxford, which was abbreviated in its second 
form, but is, we learn, to appear in full in the complete edition 
of Bagehot’s writings. The best passages in the descriptions 
of the French coup d’état proclaim the influence of Burke in 
their teaching that politics are nota subdivision of immutable 
ethics, but are made of time and place. Bagehot ridiculed 
the pernicious mistake that “a single stereotyped Government 
is to make the tour of the world,” or that “you have no more 
right to deprive a Dyak of his vote in a ‘ possible’ Polynesian 
Parliament than you have to steal his mat.” Three times 
Bagehot failed to get into Parliament, though he would have 
satisfied to admiration Burke’s definition of what a Member 
of Parliament ought to be. Perhaps the loss to politics was 





not so great as one is tempted at first to assume. 
discharged an invaluable office as outside critic a 
friend. In a delightful phrase he confessed 
“ between sizes ” in politics. As it was, he wag 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of both parties. Lora W 
has said that Bagehot was the only per oy 
gehot was the only person outside the Treagy 
who ever mastéred its financial machinery. In 1877 Ba a 
proposed a new form of security to be known ag Pe 
Bills, and for the purposes of the Floating Debt the Seen 
has ever since borrowed mainly on the credit of those Bill 
They have proved themselves a popular, because intelligible 
form of investment, and they have stood every strain that h : 
been put upon them. ” 

We might quote countless examples of Bagehot's sletlons 
common-sense. He had the Whig temperament with imagina 
tion—in our judgment, an almost perfect combination, No 
doubt it is a rare one. Take his comment on Bright's speech 
on Reform in 1866 :— 

“You must pass such a Bill,” he writes, “that the class n 
excluded from the representation shall no longer be exeindel, 
and you must pass such a Bill that the classes now included a; 
the representation shall still be included, and shall be jn bo 
danger of gradual exclusion by the further extension of your 
method. ... Mr. Bright, like the Radical Party in general. ;, 
their absurd superstition as to the vote, either forgets or contrives 
to ignore, the only purpose for which a vote is really usefy|— 
representation. He proposes quite rightly to take guarantees 
that no class shall be excluded from the polling booths, but he rm 
by no means anxious to take any guarantees that no class shall bg 
excluded from being fully heard in the House.” 

His higher power of common-sense, shot through ang 
through with an adorning fancifulness, was also the strength 
of his literary criticism. It may perhaps be seen best in his 
famous essay on “Shakespeare—the Man.” Anyone who 
reads this essay will recognize how long and often Bagehot 
must have perpended the thoughts it contains. They are 4 
good instance of his recreation of what he called “playing 
with his mind.” His humour excluded all pomposity, and he 
mistrusted eloquence, in spite of all his own vividness which 
makes one think that he could have been “eloquent” if ever 
he had wished to be. He predicted much that came true in 
Gladstone's career, because he saw that Gladstone was, in 
certain respects, the servant of his own phrases. How good 
is this criticism, for example :— 

“ He hates the very rumour of war ; he trusts in moral influence; 
he detests the bare idea of military preparations. He will not 
believe that preparations are necessary till the enemy is palpable. 
. .. At the present moment no Englishman, not Mr. Bright him- 
self, feels so little the impulse to arm. He will not believe ina 
war till he sees men fighting.” 

These words might have been written to fit the Arabi and 
Gordon episodes. 

We will end by quoting Bagehot’s fine and indignant 
retort to Jeffrey’s criticism of Wordsworth :— 

“Nature ingeniously prepared a shrill artificial voice, which 

spoke in season and out of season, enough and more than enough, 
what will ever be the idea of the cities of the plain concerning 
those who live alone among the mountains ; of the frivolous con- 
cerning the grave; of the gregarious concerning the recluse ; of 
those who laugh concerning those who laugh not; of the common 
concerning the uncommon ; of those who lend on usury concerning 
those who lend not; the notion of the world of those whom it 
will not reckon among the righteous—it said, ‘This won't do.’ 
And so in all times will the lovers of polished Liberalism speak 
concerning the intense and lonely prophet.” 
Bagehot’s political writing was like perfect talk. Every 
article was an adventure into new territory, or territory that 
seemed new. His answer to a question, as one of his friends 
said, made you either think or laugh, or both think and laugh 
together. He knew the best of books, and counted among 
his intimates such rare minds as Matthew Arnold and Clough, 
but to him life was of infinitely greater value than books. 


Such & man 
nd impartial 
that he Wag 
Consulted } 





REFLECTIONS ON INDIA* 
Mr. Wapta's Reflections on the Problems of India is well 
worthy of study on the part of all who are interested in the 
sundry and manifold developments of opinion elicited by the 
contact between East and West. Mr. Wadia is so far 
Westernized that he is a master of the English language and 
is thoroughly versed in European literature and ratiocination. 
At the same time he is Eastern to the core in his profound 
distrust and dislike of European materialism. “It is time,” 





* Reflections on the Problems of India. By Ardaser Sorabjee N. Wadia, Mud. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons. [3s. net.) 
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“that the bubble of Progress was pricked.” His dis- 
like of what Mr. Bernard Shaw bas called the * goose-cackle 
about Progress ” is, however, based on wholly different grounds 
from those set forth by the Brahmanical visionaries whom Sir 
Alfred Lyall personified in his famous essay. Mr. W adia 

: tegory by himself. On the one hand, he is far 
stands in a category by : ‘ aap 
too practical to allow himself to be involved in a labyrinthine 
maze of metaphysics. It may, indeed, be inferred from his 
utterances that he shares, with Lucian and Dr. Jowett, the 
view that the only use of metaphysical study is to enable the 
mind. to cast off the subject. On the other hand, he spurns 
the Oriental pseudo- Western, and not only laments over, but 
derides, the fruitless efforts made by English doctrinaires 
and their Eastern acolytes to adapt garments, whether of 
the political or industrial type, made on the banks of 
the Thames or the Mersey, to the irreceptive bodies of the 
inhabitants of India. Nothing is more natural than that an 
independent thinker like Mr. Wadia, who is too occidentally 
practical to dream dreams, and at the same time too fearless 
to be hampered by convention, should gravitate towards a 
school of philosophy which discards commonplace Western 
shibboleths, and which, at all events, goes some way towards 
rendering the civilization of the West adaptable to the 
mentality of the East. It can be no matter for surprise that 
he is a warm admirer of Carlyle and Ruskin. 

Mr. Wadia weighs the democratic fetishes of the day in the 
balance, and he finds them all wanting. He rivals Burke in 
his vigorous denunciation of the fallacy that all men are born 
equal. Any such idea, he says, is a “ most palpable and most 
delirious absurdity.” But it is the “modern fetish of know- 
ledge,” of which Mr. Gokhale is such an impassioned apostle, 
that more especially excites his wrath. Indeed, his treatment 
of this subject constitutes perhaps the most interesting 
portion of his work. Many leading natives of India are 
wholly opposed to a rapid extension of elementary education, 
and Mr. Wadia is able to quote with great effect the staid 
official testimony which has recorded that “it is not easy to 
see how India would benefit by a sudden diffusion of spurious 
literacy.” It cannot, in fact, be doubted that the principle 
which Mr. Wadia advocates, if capable of being carried out 
in practice, is infinitely more adapted to the real require- 
ments of the Indian population than that of which Mr. 
Gokhale is the chief exponent. Mr. Wadia holds that Indian 
children should, in the homely and familiar words of the 
English Church Catechism, be brought up to do their duty in 
that state of life unto which it shall please God to call them 
One of the main reasons why he is warmly in favour of the 
maintenance of caste is that it greatly facilitates the execu- 
tion of this programme. The children of farmers should, he 
thinks, receive practical instruction in agriculture, and 
throughout the country small training schools and workshops 
should be established where technical and industrial instruc- 
tion should be afforded. 

As for industrialism, in the sense in which that word is 
generally understood, Mr. Wadia thinks it has been a complete 
failure in England and threatens to become the bane of India. 
The factory system ‘‘bas gradually dehumanized the operative 
into a mere animated tool.” Such industrial progress as 
has been achieved in India, far from being a subject for 
congratulation, should be a cause of deep regret. When Sir 
John Hewett expresses a hope that India will eventually “ be 
studded with factories after the manner of flourishing countries 
of modern Europe,” be is aiming at an ideal which is altogether 
false. On the contrary, every possible effort should be made to 
maintain hand industries and to resist the introduction of 
machinery. The wide interval which, as a practical politician, 
separates Mr. Wadia from many of his countrymen may be 
gauged by the fact that, whilst they clamour for the protection 
of Indian manufactures against European competition, he is 
altogether opposed to a Protective tariff, inasmuch as he 
considers that it would encourage the local growth of 
industrialism. His views ought, therefore, to find faveur in 
Manchester. 

Turning to politics, Mr. Wadia tells his countrymen some 
unpalatable truths. “ What is India?” he asks; and in reply 
he points out that India never has been, and never can be, a 
united nation—an opinion shared by even so advanced a 
politician as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Moreover, he utterly 
condemns the policy of the National Congress Party, which 
aims at preserving British suzerainty, but in a form which 


he says, 


would render it wholly ineffective. Mr. Gokhale has said that 
he “can conceive of nobody so debased as to see any special 
merit in being ruled by an alien Government.” To this blast 
of patriotism Mr. Wadia replies that to the Sikh or the 
Mahratta the Bengali is quite as much a foreigner as the 
Englishman; that all the elements for the creation of a really 
self-governing community are wanting in Fadia; that the 
qualities indispensable to rulers of men are to be found in an 
eminent degree amongst Englishmen, and are conspicuous by 
their absence amongst Indians of whatsoever race or creed; 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s dictum that “ good 
government can never be a substitute for government by the 
people themselves” is a mere vapid commonplace wholly 
inapplicable to the actual conditions of India, and that 
the rulers of that country should be guided by Pope's 
oft-quoted charter of autocracy that “whate’er is best 
administered is best.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that in his thoroughness Mr. 
Wadia is an Indian Strafford. He has the courage of hie 
opinions. His conclusions are stated with pitiless und incisive 
logic. But substantially the policy which he advocates, and 
in support of which he would call into existence an Independent 
Pro-British Party, is identical with that which finds favour 
with most moderate English politicians, and which was enun- 
ciated only a short time ago by Lord Crewe in the House of 
Lords. It consists in the permanent maintenance of effective 
British rule, the employment of as many Indians in the higher 
grades of the public service as is compatible with the pre- 
servation of its tone and traditions, and the devolution on 
local Governments of certain functions now performed by the 
central Government. 

There is, however, yet a fourth point in Mr. Wadia’s pro- 
gramme to which he rightly attaches great importance. It is 
“the removal of all invidious distinctions which humiliate 
Indians in their own eyes and in those of others.” It is, 
indeed, impossible to insist too strongly on the fact that the 
main barrier which separates the East from the West is not 
political but social. It is on this rock that the fair hopes of 
ardent reformers are especially liable to split They are apt 
to expect from political changes greater results than any 
political change can accomplish. The colour bar cannot be 
removed by any Act of Parliament, by eloquence, however 
fervid, or by argument, however cogent. Virgil (Hel. x. 38) 
said :— 

“Quid tum, si fascus Amyntas ? 
Et nigrae violae sunt et vaccinia nigra.” 

But though nineteen centuries have elapsed since these words 
were written, the world has as yet not accepted the principle 
that the tincture of the human skin is a matter as indifferent 
as that of the colour of flowers. Time alone can solve this 
question, if, indeed, it be in any way capable of solution. It is 
not merely useless, but perhaps even hartful, to discuss it. In 
the meanwhile, it may be noted that difference of colour 
remains the mest formidable obstucle to intermarriage, and 
that without the possibility of intermarriage there can be no 
true sentiment of social equality. 

Mr. Wadia deals with some of the by-products which are the 
offspring of the fundamental difference between the white- 
and black-skinned populations of the world. He states that, 
of all the causes of recent unrest in India, the most potent is 
the “‘irremediable grievance of the superior offensiveness of 
the ruling race.” He is evidently stung to the quick by the 
humiliations to which his countrymen are at times exposed, 
and his resentment is very natural. Everyone who bas held 
a responsible position in the East knows that his long and 
patient efforts to establish friendly relations between the 
governors and the governed may be checked, and even frustrated, 
by a heedless word uttered or a foolish deed performed by some 
irresponsible Englishman. The tale, which is sure to be of a 
nature to present foreign domination in its most odious light, 
is repeated, and often inaccurately repeated, from mouth to 
mouth. It runs like wildfire through the native community, 
and by a process of over-hasty generalization is assumed to 
be typical of the attitude adopted by all Englishmen to all 
Easterns. Incidents of this sort unquestionably cocur at 
times, although it must in justice to the Englishman be 
observed that the fault does not always lie entirely on bis side. 
All that can be said in reply is that, however regrettable such 
incidents may be, the tendency tu attach undue importance 





to them is to be deprecated. Each case has to be examined 
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and judged on its own merits. But the causes of social 
separation lie, in reality, deeper than anything which can 
be inferred from special episodes of this description. 
Mr. Wadia, in spite of his power of generalization, and 
of his manifest and very laudable desire to discard all racial 
feeling in dealing with Indian questions, can scarcely be 
said to have probed the roots of the evil. Even if his 
defence of the caste system is not absolutely convincing, 
it may readily be admitted that his arguments are forcible, 
and that he is on very solid ground when he.contends that 
“the question is not whether the ideal of the caste system 
is compatible with the spirit of the West, but whether it is 
in keeping with the spirit of the East.” It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that, whatever may be the merits of that 
system from the Eastern point of view, it constitutes, in 
addition to the colour bar, a further formidable obstacle 
to any social amalgamation between East and West. 
Next to intermarriage, the most potent instrument to ensure 
social unity in the West is participation in food at the same 
board. The caste system absolutely precludes the use of this 
instrument. Moreover, it most unfortunately happens that 
the Indian Moslem, by long association with Hinduism, has to 
a great extent adopted a system of social exclusiveness which 
is not dictated by his creed, and is foreign to his habits in 
other countries. Neither does this obstacle stand alone. The 
seclusion of women, which is common to both the Moslem and 
the Hindu world, acts in a similar direction. Without, there- 
fore, in any way endeavouring to excuse or to palliate the 
eonduct of those Englishmen who behave in a manner which 
is culpably offensive towards Easterns, it should in fairness 
be borne in mind that the more general causes which tend to 
establish a social gulf between the East and the West are of 
Eastern rather than of Western manufacture. They are the 
natural outcome of those religious beliefs and practices which, 
as Mr. Wadia very truly remarks, “ permeate the inner life of 
India.” C. 





THE SCOTTISH LORD ADVOCATES.* 

Tur Lord Advocate till the other day was the real ruler of 
Scotland, and even now he has far greater powers than belong 
in England to the chief law officer of the Crown. He was 
virtually Secretary for Scotland till that office was instituted; 
he was the equivalent of the English Attorney-General; since the 
Union he has combined the work of the old Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, the Lord Privy Seal, and other public officers ; and 
his powers of patronage are as extensive as his duties. Disraeli 
once said that “of all public offices none had been sustained 
during the last twenty years with such continuous ability as 
the office of Lord Advocate.” The history of the post is in 
effect the history of modern Scotland. Mr. Omond in this 
volume continues his narrative from the passing of the first 
Reform Bill down to 1880. The book is far less legal and 
more political than, say, Mr. Atlay’s Victorian Chancellors ; 
and it is all the more valuable on that account, for recent 
political history is precisely what is least remembered, and 
hardest to get adequate information on. Scotsmen will be 
grateful to an author who recalls to memory that stirring half- 
century of their national record which embraced the Disruption 
of the Church, the revision of the Land and Poor Laws, the 
establishment of a new educational system, and the Midlothian 
campaign. Mr. Omond is a careful and judicious writer with 
a shrewd eye to characterization and no apparent bias of any 
sort or kind. Legal historians are apt to specialize on good 
stories, but Mr. Omond gives us few, and prefers to disen- 
tangle the cross-threads of political intrigue and investigate 
elaborately the contributions of the various Lord Advocates to 
legislation. We do not grumble at his self-denial; the story 
of the Lord Advocates is attractive enough without the sauce 
of anecdote. 

The first on the list is Jobn Archibald Murray, who 
succeeded Jeffrey as Lord Advocate in the first Reform 
Ministry, and assisted in founding the Edinburgh Review. 
The “plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne” of Tory squibs was 
an urbane and scholarly Whig, who had friendships in every 
party, and steered a delicate course between the country- 
gentlemen Tories and the Radical weavers of the West. Once, 
sailing from London to Leith in bad weather, he played a 
game of backgammon on the Sunday night, and his consequent 
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reputation as a Sabbath-breaker nearly cost him his election 
The great crisis in his tenure of office was the Glasgow riots 
of 1837. He prosecuted the Labour leaders for conspiracy 
and got them seven years. Cockburn’s judgment at the 
trial must make odd reading for the modern Trade Unionist :-— 





The labour of a poor man is his princip: > 

who robs him of Pal gmecPome him a A mony Yel ther, — 
of people who set themselves up as the dictators of the market of 
labour, and have the audacity to band themselves together in 
defence of this tyranny. These persons not only abstain from 
working themselves, which the law leaves them at libert y to do— 
but they proclaim that nobody else shall work for less . . , and 
then declare themselves the friends of free trade.” 

Murray was succeeded by Andrew Rutherfurd, a brilliant 
advocate whose “sloe-black eye ” was the terror of opponents, 
and a most learned and subtle lawyer. It was his fate to be 
associated with the greatest of the events of nineteenth. 
century Scotland—the struggle which led to the secession of 
the Free Church. Had the matter been left in Scottish hands 
a settlement might have been possible, but the judicial action 
of the House of Lords and the obstinacy of Lord Aberdeen 
took the question out of ordinary church politics into the 
difficult sphere of spiritual loyalties. Rutherfurd worked 
hard for peace, and, when the Disruption came, his great 
influence was used to mitigate the bitterness. His chief 
legislative achievement was the law to amend the Scottish 
system of entails, but his best work was done on the Bench, 
where he left the reputation of being one of the subtlest and pro. 
foundest of modern Scottish Judges. He was also remarkable 
as a connoisseur and a scholar, and it was said by Sir James 
Lacaita that he and Gladstone were the only two Englishmen 
he had ever known who had mastered the obsolete Italian 
dialects. The breadth of his sympathies is shown by the 
fact that his most intimate friend was that stalwart Tory, 
“Christopher North.” With Peel’s victory in 1841 the Con. 
servatives came into power, and the Lord Advocate of the 
Ministry was Duncan McNeill, who carried the Bill reforming 
the Scottish Poor Law, and was fortunate enough to find the 
Lord Presidency of the Court of Session vacant during his 
term of office. In 1867 he became a Peer and a Lord of 
Appeal, thereby showing the luck which attends some legal 
careers, for the far greater Rutherfurd was never more than 
a plain Judge. 

James Moncrieff became Lord Advocate in 1851, and held 
the office on and off for some twenty years. Moncrieff was 
not of the calibre of some of his contemporaries, but there 
has never been a better Lord Advocate, for he had much of 
the talent and temper of an administrator. He was a Whig, 
and during the high days of Lord Palmerston the hard-and- 
fast iines of party were almost obliterated in Scotland. At 
the election of 1856 no single Radical was returned; every 
urban Member was a Whig, and the hitherto Tory counties 
were equally divided. Palmerston, indeed, seems to have 
captured the North quite as completely as Mr. Gladstone at 
a later day. At the Bar Moncrieff is remembered chiefly as 
the leader in the prosecution of Madeleine Smith, where his 
austere impartiality was far more effective than more 
impassioned advocacy. Only a man of Inglis’s powers could 
have met so damning an indictment. He was an admirable 
Parliamentarian, and had he been able to devote himself to 
politics would have certainly entered a Cabinet. His long 
services were rightly rewarded by a peerage and the chair 
of the Second Division of the Court of Session. He wasa 
man of unwearied energy, and found time in the midst of his 
legal and Parliamentary duties to write articles for the 
Edinburgh and lecture on every kind of subject to every 
kind of audience. His great contemporary, John Inglis, was 
by contrast the pure lawyer, as single-hearted and as great in 
his profession as St. Leonards. Except for a brilliant study 
of Montrose, he wrote nothing; he was a most unfortunate 
candidate both in Orkney and in Ulster; and he gladly 
relinquished the House in 1848 for the office of Lord Justice 
Clerk. Nine years later he became Lord President, the 
greatest Lord President Scotland has seen since the second 
President Dundas. In the words of Lord Mclaren, “his 
philosophical expositions of legal principles are the equivalent 
in modern law of the institutional writings of previous 
centuries; and they have to a large extent superseded and 
rendered antiquated the more ancient sources of authority on 
which they are founded.” Every lawyer knows how high is 
such praise. 
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of the later Lord Advocates, one, Lord Watson, became a 

: dge, not so much in the Scottish Courts as in the House 
grat danes. like Blackburne, a briefle 

t Lords. He had been for long, like Blac burne, a briefless 
San and like Blackburne he has left his mark deep on 
ae Law Reports. Another, Lord Gordon, became also a Law 
Lord, and is remembered as the Lord Advocate who carried 
through the Bill abolishing patronage in the Chureh of 
Scotland. The story of Lord McLaren reminds us of the 
bitter battles fought in the Edinburgh elections in which bis 
father, Duncan McLaren, the brother-in-law of John Bright, 
led the Radical forces. Lord McLaren did not get on with 
his Liberal chiefs, and was early compelled to resign office 
and aceept an ordinary judgeship; and, like his father and 
his uncle, he could not swallow Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 

Jiey, and his early Radicalism was replaced towards the end 
of his life by a stalwart Conservatism. But the great figure 
of recent years was George Young, whose weighty brows and 
huge frame were 80 long a familiar sight in the streets of 
Edinburgh. He became Lord Advocate in 1869, at a time 
when he had one of the largest practices ever known at the 
Scottish Bar. He entered Parliament full of schemes of law 
reform, and with ideas of assimilating the law of Scotland to 
that of England, which were not favoured by many Caledonian 
patriots. But the new democracy were more eager for new 
Jaws than for the rectification of what they had already got, 
and Young’s efforts came to nothing. The chief event of his 
political life was his handling of the Scottish Education Bill 
of 1872, which was violently opposed by the English Noncon- 
formists. He lost his seat at the election of 1874, and accepted 
a vacant judgeship. For most of the remainder—some thirty- 
one years—of his long life he sat on the Bench, but he did 
not rise to either of the higher posts to which his abilities 
might have entitled him. He was a powerful Judge, with an 
incisive tongue and a very clear and massive intelligence, but 
he had certain grave judicial faults, such as irritability, 
impatience, and a love for taking the management of a case 
out of the hands of counsel. He had little liking for prece- 
dents and antiquarian law, and used to say that he wished all 
the Reports were burned. He hada gift for caustic sayings 
which recalls Westbury, though his voice had none of the 
dulcet tones of that acid Lord Chancellor. As an advocate he 
knew no respect for the Judges. Lord Shand, who was small 
of stature, had a trick of walking while on the Bench. “ My 
lord,” said Young, “I really cannot address a moving object.” 
And as a Judge be had as little respect for counsel, or, indeed, 
for his colleagues. Hence he became a hero of tales, like 
Patrick Robertson or Ardwall. One of the best, quoted by 
Mr. Omond, gives a good specimen of his peculiar variety of 
humour. Lord Guthrie, then at the Bar, opened a case with 
the words, “ My client is an eminent and respected member of 
the Free Church,” and then paused for effect. “ Go on, Sir,” 
said Young; “your client may be a very decent man for all 
that.” 





RECENT MILITARY LITERATURE.* 
Or a batch of military reminiscences recently published, 
the most interesting by far are those of Captain Alexander 
Taylor, The Journal of a Cavalry Officer in the Corunna 
Campaign. The author joined the 15th Hussars, then 
Light Dragoons, in 1803, and five years later commanded 
& troop of that regiment throughout Sir John Moore's 
short, sharp, and disastrous campaign in Northern Spain. 
Gordon wrote his journal, which till now has remained 
in the private keeping of his family, immediately after 
his return to England, while the events were still fresh 
in his mind and with the help of notes taken on the spot. 
The result is a record of considerable historical importance, 
for thongh we have several similar diaries, including that of 
Moore himself, we know little of the work of the cavalry 
during the advance and subsequent retreat. In spite of many 
miserable days of sea-sickness on both the outward and 
homeward voyages, and in spite of all the hardships and 
horrors of unsuccessful war in winter time, Gordon seems, on 
the whole, quite to have enjoyed his two months on active 
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service. He certainly made the most of his opportunities, 
taking a keen interest throughout in all that he could see or 
hear, and studying the customs, habits, morals, amusements, 
and even language of the Spanish people to the best of his 
ability in his spare time, Of the actual military operations 
he’ saw quite enough to enable him to criticize their conduct, 
and, needless to say, he does not fail to do so—what young 
cavalry officer ever did? His Commander-in-Chief, hia Divi- 
sional General, his Brigadier, and all their respective staffs 
come in in turn for more or less abuse or ridicule, but his 
criticism, we must confess, is always reasoned and his record 
of events rings true, When all is said and done, the Corunna 
Campaign was one long story of misjudgment, mismanage- 
ment, and disaster, and not much is to be gained by painting 
it in any other light. 

Touch was first established with the French on December 
20th, on December 24th the retreat began, and by January 
17th the British were back in their ships. During that period 
the 15th Hussars lost five hundred and thirty out of five 
hundred and sixty horses, and the losses of all other mounted 
units were on much the same scale. Little wonder that the 
regimental officers were loud in their complaints! An 
excellent account is given of the cavalry fight at Sahagun, 
where, just before daybreak on December 21st and when the 
ground was covered with snow, the 15th Hussars, then less 
than four hundred strong, met two veteran regiments of 
French cavalry totalling eight hundred. The French halted 
to fire, but the 15th charged straight home, and, with a loss of 
only thirty wounded, killed or captured seventeen French 
officers and about three hundred rank-and-file. What would 
the author of War and the Arme Blanche saytothat? During 
the retreat the 15th Hussars were on rearguard duty 
every day—unjustly, thinks Gordon, “the 10th and 7th 
Hussars being saved as much as possible out of compli- 
ment to the Prince of Wales and Lord Paget.” Curiously 
enough, the feud which thus arose between the 15th and 
10th Hussars, and to which Gordon refers more than once, 
if not alive now, was alive, we understand, up to only a few 
years ago. The journal deals with events from day to day 
only as they occurred within the knowledge of the author, but 
their sequence as a whole is made perfectly clear by notes and 
appendices which have been inserted by the editor. 

In Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran, by Colonel Joseph 
Anderson, little fresh light is to be found upon any of the 
actual campaigns in which the author took part, for he kept no 
diary—nor even any notes of his many adventures and travels 
—and only began to write his reminiscences of the long-past 
years when he had reached the age of seventy-four. His war 
services included the expedition to Calabria (Italy) of 1806, 
the expedition to Egypt of 1807, the Peninsular Campaigns 
of 1808-1811, and the Mahratta War of 1843. Luck, however, 
seems to have been against him and promotion very slow, for, 
in spite of this record, and in spite of the fact that he com- 
manded a brigade with marked success at the battle of 
Punniar, he never rose to higher permanent rank than that 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. The book is chiefly interesting as a 
side-light upon the life of a regimental officer in the Colonies 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. For Anderson 
spent nearly all his forty-three years of service abroad, 
visiting in turn the Barbados, St. Vincent, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Jamaica, India, Burma, South Africa, and New 
South Wales. Several chapters are devoted to his experiences 
as Commandant for five years of the penal settlement on 
Norfolk Island. 

Near relations of the late Captain David Miller, Gordon 
Highlanders, publish in A Captain of the Gordona a series of 
letters written from South Africa and Somaliland during the 
wars. The book is presumably for private rather than for 
genetal circulation, for it contains little of interest to others 
than former friends and comrades of the writer. 

In Camp-Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion Colonel Hamilton 
Browne takes full advantage of the lisence allowed him by his 
title. Some of his tales of adventure in New Zealand, 
Australia, and Natal are, perhaps, founded upon his personal 
experiences, and if so our congratulations are certainly due to 
the gallant Colonel on being left alive to relate them. 

“Tt is not my ambition to write even the most cursory 
history of the Austrian Army, but only to collect such stray 
individual experiences as seem to me best calculated, when 
pieced together, to give a fairly coherent portrait of the 
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present-day Austrian officer, both on and off duty,” says the 
novelist, *“ Dorothea Gerard,” in The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play. On the whole, she has succeeded. Both 
the author and her sister married Austrian officers, and she 
therefore speaks with obviously intimate and first-hand know- 
ledge of her subject. Her main purpose is, perhaps, to claim 
for the Austrian Army an individuality of its own, in spite of its 
motley composition and in spite of its close connexion with its 
great military neighbour andally. The first and more interest- 
ing half of the book contains innumerable anecdotes concerning 
various heroes of the wars of the nineteenth century, down to 
and including the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
1878. ‘These stories are well written, but presume, we think, 
a rather more intimate knowledge of the history of Austrian 
campaigns than is possessed by the average British reader. 
Military students, however, will find fresh light shed upon many 
important incidents, and will find it without being bored. The 
second half is disappointing. An attempt is made to describe 
certain phases of the life of an ordinary Austrian officer in 
time of peace, but much seems irrelevant and out of date. The 
picture painted is that, perhaps, of the officer of fifty years 
ago, but not a good picture, or, at any rate, hardly an adequate 
picture, of the life of the Austrian officer of to-day. 





A POSTHUMOUS WORK OF SIR ROBERT 
GIFFEN.* 


Tue editors and publishers of this volume show some courage 
in sending it forth with the uncompromisingly repellent title 
of Statistics; presumably they relied upon the name of the 
author to turn the balance of public expectation in favour of 
the book. Their confidence is justifiable, for Sir Robert 
Giffen will not quickly be forgotten as the greatest and most 
interesting statistician of his day. It appears that when he 
left the Board of Trade, where he practically created a new 
service of great usefulness, he set himself the task of writing, 
between 1898 and his death, a book which should show how 
his work ought to be carried on and made of value, and, 
further, should show others how to extract the best value from 
the work when it has been properly done for them. The final 
chapter is simply technical instruction for the statistician, 
telling him how to make clear tables and how to “cope with 
the perversity, first of all of printers, and next of certain 
official editors.” The other chapters are designated according 
to the subjects which the author takes for illustration of 
statistical work, such as “ Area and Population,” “ Railways,” 
“Prices and Wages,” “ Accidents and Insurance,” and so on. 
This is no storehouse of statistics on these subjects; there are 
very few tables ; but we are told what are the useful figures to 
be sought, how they can most profitably be put before a reader, 
what pitfalls must be expected by both compiler and reader, what 
are the really practical points to be deduced, and where they will 
mislead the reader if the compiler is unskilful or if the figures 
themselves are not clearly understood as well as seen. Thus 
the author makes these dry bones not only live, but live so 
exuberantly as to need checking in the manifold tales they 
can tell. Occasionally he rebukes with high authority those 
who use statistics. It is not to the point that he shows his 
own Free Trade convictions in the chapter on “ Imports and 
Exports,” but his attitude toward political speakers and writers 
is expressed when he says that very little “careful reasoning 
will be found in the controversies between the Free Traders 
and Protectionist politicians.” Again, in the chapter on 
“ Finance” he writes of “controversies which are not, as a rule, 
marked by any fairness on either side. . . . I am sorry to say 
that the presentation of this country’s finance in the official 
books and in Budget speeches has been on the whole injured 
to an extreme degree by the effort of partisans for electioneer- 
ing purposes.” If the chapter on “ Pauperism” had been 
written a few years later, he would probably have expressed a 
similar condemnation of politicians, or even Royal Commis- 
sioners, in that sphere; as it is, he is content to show that 
statistics prove irrefutably that a strictly administered Poor 
Law conduces to the eventual welfare of the poor. On one 
small matter Sir Robert seems to laya slightly false emphasis, 
He points out the admittedly important drain of interest upon 
a country that borrows from abroad as opposed to one which 
raises its loans at home: thus in England he says that the 








late Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B, Edited by Henry Higgs, 
Loudon: Macmillan and Co, (12s, net.] 
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interest on the National Debt is only taken fr 

of A and put into that of B, and “ the heerarvhes icky ase 
on the community in the same sense that the civil administ ty 
tion and the Army and Navy are burdens.” But the nds 
of armaments might be similarly minimized on that grou ‘a 
since the vastly greater portion of the money raised for the ' 
is spent in the country. The real burden lies in the takin ie" 
huge sums from their natural and fruitful circulation ca 
putting them compulsorily into economically unproductiy 
channels. The whole of this illuminating book is full 
useful instruction conveyed in the simplest and most lucid 
manner. It evidently had no final literary polishing, and the 
editors were too wise to tamper with the author's unfinished 
work. The reader will feel as though he were listening to 
half-conversational lectures from a confident master of hig 
subject. 





SHAFTESBURY’S WRITINGS ON ART#*# 

THE editor of the present work discovered in the Record 
Office a manuscript by Shaftesbury, which was published in 
1900 with the title of Philosophical Regimen. At the same 
time another manuscript was found, which was the plan of q 
work intended as a complement to the writer's Characteristics 
These Second Characteristics would have consisted of wai 
parts. Three of them had been completed, and were published 
shortly after the author’s death; but the fourth, the treatise 
on “Plastic Art,” remained as a sketch in manuscript. It is 
this last which is now printed for the first time. The great 
drawback of all writing on aesthetics is that the general 
principles are so easy to agree upon, but the application 
of them is so difficult. It is hard to believe in the truth 
of a theory expounded by an author, however reasonable 
it may appear, when a practical example which is given 
is found to be wholly unconvincing. For instance, many 
of Shaftesbury’s general principles, which appear quite 
unexceptionable, lead him to declare that Domenichino’s 
picture of St. Jerome is “the best picture in the world”—9 
judgment from which modern taste revolts. Here is the 
eternal difficulty of the so-called science of aesthetics. But 
if we leave the applications of the theories on one side, it 
is interesting to note Shaftesbury’s constant return to the 
idea of simplicity in art. Harmony, proportion, absence of 
violence or affectation, are the qualities he extols. With 
such leanings, it is natural to find classic art exalted above 
modern; and in antiquity none of the faults he con. 
demns is to be found, as will be seen in the following 
quotation: “This an eternal distinction between ancient 
and modern. The first ever without affectation. The 
latter (except Raphael, Poussin, and in statuary Miciel 
Angelo) all give into it more or less. And the cavalier 
Bernini in this respect an apostate in statuary.” To this 
passage this note is added: “ Memd: Bernini wicked. There: 
fore sit the harder on him as on Spaniolet, Caravagio, ete 
throwing in a word on bebalf of M. Angelo and Salvator 
Rosa.” Why the painting of Michel Angelo should be 
specially excluded it is difficult to imagine, as is the 
inclusion of Salvator Rosa among those who are unaffected. 
We wonder how he would have explained away the Pergamon 
altar. But throughout the treatise there is not much evidence 
that Shaftesbury had any very profound plastic sense, when 
it comes to the impression made upon his nature by actual 
pictures. It is the abstract philosophical ideas which interest 
him. His emotions do not seem to respond to the call of the 
painter. Pictures to him make no personal appeal, but are 
only material for philosophic theories. 





THE SPLENDID WAYFARING. 


Mr. MacFatt ends the “ Foreword” to his book with these 
sentences: “The artist, in the full meaning of the word, is 
the supreme man. It is well, therefore, to try und realize, 
what Art is, and what is an artist.” He then tells us, with 
some velemence, what he believes art not to be, speaking 
scornfully of the critics and of all the teachers, “from 
Aristotle to Ruskin,’ who have been so far deluded as to 
confound beauty with art. “ All sensed activities,” he asserts, 


* Second Characters or Thé Language of Forms. By Anthony Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Edited by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. [7s. 6d. net.) 

+ The Splendid Wayfaring. By Haldane Macfall. Decorated by Lovst 
Fraser, Gandier-Brzeska, the Author, and Gordon Craig, London; Simpkiy 
Marshall,and Co. (10s, 6d. net.] 
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—_ within the realm of the artist—the ignoble and the | 
noble alike,” but “ he who makes an unbeautiful thing appear 
peautiful, commits the unforgivable lie; it is an essential act 
of Art to show the unbeautifal thing unbeautiful, the beautiful 
thing beautiful.” This seems to assume, even to demand, the 
exercise of critical discrimination on the part of the artist. 
When, however, others, and more especially those whom our 
author likes to call “ Puritans,” also use their critical faculties, 
Mr, Macfall would have us believe that their benighted course 
will lead them for ever out of those regions of “adventure” 
and “liberty” by which he sets great store. But if 
Mr. Macfall finds fault with the critical Puritan, he berates 
those whom he calls “ brain-tbhieves ” still more furiously :— 
“Painters seck out early Egyptian, Cambodian, and even 
savage,Art, and mimic these ancient arts with some vain idea 
that they are ‘original.’ . This new form of Brain-Thief is 
just as much an academic as if he tried to thieve the vision of 
Michelangelo or Giotto... . 4 And now . . . painters are striving 
to utter our age in the realm of the vision that lies outside 
the range of vision, and are creating a literary bastardy which is 
fatuously called ‘ Futurism.’ ” 
A little farther on he speaks of the “ painting which slops over 
into literature . . . as though a painting could not be under- 
stood without a barrel-organ being let into the back, or the 
smell of a string of onions being hidden behind it.” Cubism, 
Triangulation, and Academism (may our readers forgive 
such words!) seem all to have the power of seriously annoying 
Mr. Macfall, and he cannot away with these exponents or 
allow them that “liberty” which he vehemently insists upon 
as the “breath of Art.” Other kindred subjects, such as 
“Craftsmanship” and “Style” and the art of the drama, are 
discussed, also in a somewhat testy spirit. The book is illus- 
trated, or we ought perhaps to say “decorated,” with black- 
and-white pictures, from a frontispiece by Mr. Gordon Craig 
to queer little outline drawings. The chapter on “ Style” is 
headed by a design of Brahma fowls, which, even if it is 
intended to be subtly sarcastic, is attractive. We must not 
omit a word of praise for the pretty pink-and-gold binding of 
the volume. 





FICTION. 


THE LOST TRIBES.* 

Canon Hannay alarms the pessimist by the rapidity and 
extent of his production, but misgiving is largely allayed by 
acquaintance with the latest fruits of his fertile pen. In a 
sense the theme is akin to that of General John Regan, inas- 
much as we are again invited to observe the contrast between 
Transatlantic enterprise and Celtic tradition. But it is only a 
family resemblance ; the new variation constitutes a difference 
in kind as well as in degree, and we speedily resign our- 
selves to Canon Hannay’s conduct of an absurd proposition 
without any uneasy consciousness that we have heard the 
same story before. 

There is a legend that an emissary of the Anglo-Israelite 
Society once approached a rich cynic with a demand for a sub- 
scription to further the identification of the inhabitants of these 
isles with the ten Lost Tribes, and that the cynic expressed his 
readiness to contribute £5 if they would undertake to lose the | 
other two. Mr. Nathan P. Dann, a prosperous exile from Erin, 
who quitted his country at the age of nineteen, and on his death 
left his widow a handsome fortune, was by no means of this way 
of thinking. He was, or perhaps we should say he became, | 
an extremely shrewd man of business. He never returned 
to Ireland or subscribed to the funds of any League. But 
he was not a cynic, or irreligious, though his religion was | 
peculiar. He disliked the Pope, and he also believed that | 
the Irish people were descendants of the ten tribes of | 
Israel which got lost in the time of the Assyrian Empire. 
Moreover, he had a conscience, for in leaving everything 
to his wife he expressed a wish that she should search out, | 
and if possible assist, the descendants of his sister, who had | 
married an Irish clergyman called Mervyn. Nathan P, Dann 
does not come into the story, but his widow is, if we may | 
speak vulgarly, all over it. “She was an American of New 
England descent, but she bad no difficulty in feeling a | 
strong affection for Ireland”; and having told her cousin, Mrs. 
Sebright, that she would devote her life and her husband's | 





* The Lost Tribes, 
Lo, _ 6s. | 


By George A. Birmingham. London: Smith, Elder, and 


fortune to the children of her sister-in-law and to dear Ireland, 
the proved as good as her word. The invasion of Druminawona 
by the vivacious “Sally May,” rich, generous, romantic, and 
indiscreet, and her efforts to inoculate that stagnant neigh- 
Lonrhood with the gospel of boost and hustle, form the subject- 
inatter of an extravaganza in Canon Hannay’s most irrespon- 
sible manner. When it is added that Mrs. Dann signalizes 
her arrival by discovering in Sergeant Ginty, a truculent 
constabulary officer, and in Mr. Mervyn's incompetent man-of- 
all-work, Aineas Sweeny, the living images of Judas Iscariot 
und Ananias—she really meant Annas—respectively, and what 
is more, told them so to their faces; and that nothing would 
content her but the organizing of a Miracle Play in which 
they should sustain those characters, the intelligent reader can 
casily forecast the nature of the entertainment which is in 
store for him. Druminawona had never been so shaken up 
in the whole course of its existence; and while the parish 
priest and the Protestant clergyman were solid in their 
opposition to Mrs. Dann’s sacrilegious enterprise, the ground 
was cut from under their feet by the defection of their flocks. 
For Mrs. Dann was as lavish as she was energetic. Happily 
an unexpected ally turns up in her lieutenant, Bobby Sebright, 
a young American journalist, who enlightens the harassed 
ecclesiastics as to the true method of sterilizing “ Sally May's” 
noxious activities. As usual, Canon Hannay excels in his digres- 
sions, sidelights on Irish character, und digs at officialdom. 
In illustration of what he can do in this engaging mood we 
may quote the passage-on the economics of relief works with 
which chap. xiii. opens :— 

“Long ago, thirty or forty years ago, the English people used 
to be much troubled by stories of famines in Ireland. Being 
themselves well fed and having very tender hearts, the English 
hate to hear of anybody else being hungry. Whenever they were 
told that the Irish wanted food they gave orders that food should 
be provided. The Prime Minister of the day—minister means 
servant—did what he was told. He took from the public purse 
ample funds for the feeding of the Irish. But the English, 
besides being tender-hearted, are business men, and, in the days 
when famines were common in Ireland, they believed in a science 
called political economy. It is the science which explains and 
justifies the existence of business men, and therefore it attracted 
the English as soon as it was invented. Now, according to the 
science of political economy it is wrong to feed hungry people 
without first making them work for the food.’ The English 
therefore decided that the Irish must do something which might 
fairly be regarded as work, for which wages, in the form of food, 


| might be paid. ‘Let us,’ they said, ‘set these Irish to work in 


the first place. They are, and always have been, lazy beasts. The 
work will do them as much good as the food.’ But the professors 
of political economy, the chosen seers of the English people, 
had another message from heaven to deliver. It is not, so 
it appears, right that men should be paid from the public 
purse for doing anything useful. This is a profound truth, 
and the English, though they have lost much other faith, still 


| believe it. They still act upon it, though less crudely than forty 


years ago. Nowadays when they see an Irishman who has nothing 
to eat and does not seem to be able to get anything, they make 
him a Government official. They pay him a salary and feel per- 
fectly certain that they are not outraging the principles of political 
economy. He will work; but the most careful critic will not be 
able to discover the use of what he does. By this policy a stop 
has been put to the occurrence of Irish famines. No one in Ireland 
has now any excuse for starving. But forty years ago the official 


| class had not yet been invented. The English, tender-hearted 


philosophers, had not hit upon this cure for our chronic poverty. 
The splendid idea of setting hungry men to prey upon their neigh- 


| bours by writing letters, collecting statistics and generally worry- 


ing, did not occur to any one at first. Indeed, even if it had been 
thought of, it would not have been practicable. In those days 
comparatively few of us could read or write. Some other work as 
useless as the issuing of official papers had to be found for us. 
The Government hit upon the idea of making roads which led te 
nowhere. The starving people were set to work on them, snd, in 


| order that as much labour as possible might be used with the 


smallest possible benefit to the community, the Government 
insisted on its roads being very well laid down. One of them was 
made in Druminawona. It started at right-angles to the demesne 
wall of Druminawona House. A wayfarer who wanted to reach it 
from that end had first to get into the demesne and then climb 
the wall, which was nearly twelve feet high. It led toa spot 
about a hundred yards from the main road. In order to reach 
that end of it you leave the highway and cross a small bog. 
Between these two points the Government road ran among hills 
and over streams for nearly two miles. It was inconceivable to 
the engineers who planned it that this road could ever be of use 
to anyone. They went home, after seeing it made, with the com- 
fortable conviction that they had saved a number of Irishmen 
from starving without being false to the principles of political 
economy. But there is a tricksy spirit—an Irish water fairy 
perhaps—which takes a fiendish delight in upsetting the plans 
which Englishmen make for the good of Ireland. Policies and 


| laws which look quite perfect in Westminster develop curious 
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twists when they cross St. George's Channel. They do not work | and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—The writer is generous wit 

out in the least as reasonable men suppose they must, ‘The fate | pretty happiness: but tl : ae 

of the famine relief road in Druminawona illustrates the malign ; a vd PP weeny os publishers are even more generous, 
or they give us one whole chapter twice over.— Wayside 


ingenuity of the fairy. No one supposed that it could be of any ~} 
use; but it turned out that it was. It became a favourite Neighbours. By the Author of Especially. (Longmans and 
ny life are 


meee od penn! of me yg oy Cactituy > yoo Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Most of these little stories of An 

engaged in what is called patrol duty. is a nice dry road and | reprinted from the Tr a. Spe te, 
there is never the smallest risk of meeting anyone on it who vine a . acd f mt ges ig em > are religious and mystical 
ought to be arrested.” e, some of them with real pathos. 


But, with all his high-spirited fooling, Cannon Hannay can be 
serious at times, and he inspires us with a great kindness for 7 as yy 2 Th 

Mr. Mervyn, the gentle, scholarly old rector, driven to all sorts SOME BOOKS OF THE \W EEK, 
of innocent stratagems to frustrate or postpone the fulfilment sinks: shina titi 

of his sister-in law's plans. huis i hate we = such Books of the week as have net been 
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The Fruits of the Morrow. By Agnes Jacomb. (Methuen The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition. By Graham Lusk. 
and Co. 6s.)\—When we read in the publishers’ note that (Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little book contains 
“ The Fruits of the Morrow is a novel showing the consequences the last anniversary address of the New York Academy of 
of a man’s and a woman's conduct in the past and how it Medicine. It is published in order that “educated people 
affects the lives of their two sons,” we suspected that here | may be able to obtain a better understanding of the principles 
was material for the Censor to consider, But not the most | of nutrition than is to be derived from current popular 
severe of us could take exception to Miss Jacomb’s story, | writings.” We wish that Professor Lusk had expanded his 
which is concerned with the objective difficulties and mental | lecture sufficiently to make it clearer than we fear it will be 
turmoil attendant on the career of an illegitimate son. | to the lay reader. It is full of valuable information, and we 
This is an ambitious subject, and the writer has dealt | are entirely in sympathy with the author's proposal that it 
fairly and capably with its situations, bringing out with | Should be made compulsory for the manufacturers of “ food. 
admirable subtlety the difference in views and opinions of the | stuffs sold in packages” to state on the label the actual 
two generations, and avoiding the necessity for a conventional | nutritive value of the food expressed in terms of calories— 
hero by giving almost equal weight to seven characters. The | 2,500 calories being the average daily need of a man of 
plot lays itself open to the charge of being involved; indeed, | sedentary occupation, and 3,000 or more that of a working 
our one complaint is that the recognition of Kit’s position | man. The purchaser would then know just what he was 
and parentage is unduly slow and detracts from the psycho- | getting for his money, apart from the questions of flavour and 
logical, which should be the chief, interest of the book. Miss | personal preference. Professor Lusk states that all the raw 
Jacomb wanders here and there from serious comedy into | materials of a nutritive diet can be obtained in America at 
melodrama, and assumes, on the part of her puppets, unusual | the daily cost of 10d. per head. 
denseness of intellect; but the anticlimax of the attempted | 
murder is delightful, and proves her to have, underlying all | Mexican Archaeology. By T. A. Joyce. (P. Lee Warner, 
her seriousness, a genuine sense of humour. We would | 12s. 6d, net.)—There are few higher authorities on the subject 
remind her, in passing, that the expression “‘ Why the Dickens” | of this work than Mr. Joyce of the British Museum. He bas 
does not, as a rule, indulge in a capital “ D.” | already contributed a volume on South American archaeology 


Matthew Hargraves. By 8. G. Tallentyre. (Smith, Elder, | t® Mr. Warner's excellent series of “ Handbooks to Ancient 
and Co. 6s.)—The date of this exceedingly attractive novel Civilizations. In this learned and extremely interesting book 
is the opening of the nineteenth century, though, indeed, the he discusses the Mexican and Mayan civilizations of pre- 
“thirties” have already been reached before the main part Spanish America, “The time is not in sight,” he says, ss when 
of the plot is developed. “Plot” perhaps is too strong a | a complete elucidation of all the problems connected with this 
word, for there is very little story in the book, which is | most fascinating area can be put forward.” But Mr. Joyce's 
chiefly a study of three characters: the City man whose | summary of existing knowledge affords a most helpful and 
name furnishes the title, his wife Charlotte, and her cousin | Ssgestive step in that direction. 
Patty. The reader will conclude that Matthew Hargraves is 
pleasanter to meet in the pages of a book than he would have 
been in real life. His extraordinary silence and gruffness, 
aggravated by the unsympathetic character of his wife, would | 
have been difficult to see through, and one needs all the side- 
lights thrown on the fineness of his nature not to write him 
down as a very grumpy fellow. It is a tribute to the author's 
cleverness that at the end of the book those who have 
followed Matthew’s fortunes from his childhood will feel | 
real affection for him, The women of the story are more | 
conventionally drawn, Charlotte being almost too efficient and ; i al 
hard-hearted to be possible, while Patty’s virtues do not shine The Two Americas. By Rafael Reyes. (T. Werner Laurie. 
Seah: tan cebebel ennnes tien eee ctl soci tne, | 12s. 6d. net.) —General Reyes was President of Colombia from 

g printed page a y y meant to do. : 
The general effect of the story, however, is quite fascinating | 1904 to 1909, when the unpopularity « Me Soenty wie Gs 
Lg y de+ age uer atid be ‘ and Panama compelled him to quit the country 
though it is difficult to say exactly wherein the charm lies. United Stales ane Fu api *, sae 
with secrecy and haste. His personal experierce as Dictator 

His Great Adventure. By Robert Herrick. (Mills and of a Latin-American Republic gives weight to his account of 
Boon. 6s.)—The better half of the book is Part I., entitled | the other States of South America, which has been admirably 
“Fortune,” in which Edgar Brainard, the hero, becomes | tyanslated from the Spanish by Mr. L. Graham. He takes a 
casually involved in rescuing the papers of one H. Krutz- very optimistic view of the future of the continent, and looks 
macht from the hands of Krutzmacht’s enemies. His escapes | ¢o)ward to universal diversion of its peoples’ energies “from 
by train and otherwise are extremely exciting. But the | the harmful pursuits of civil wars to the more beneficial 
second part of the story, “ Melody,” in which, having made occupation of developing the national industries.” 

a quantity of money, which he holds for Krutzmacht’s 
undiscoverable heirs, Brainard tries to start a National The Call of the Stars. By John R. Kippax. (G. P. 
Theatre in New York, is not so entertaining. The novel | Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Dr. Kippax aims at present- 
makes no pretensions to subtle character-drawing, but the ing “in plain, non-technical language, a concise and accurate 
beginning is good, honest adventure, well told. story of the starry heavens, together With the legendary lore 

READABLE Novets.—The Purple Mists. By F. E. Mills | that time and fancy have associated with them.” The first 
Young. (John Lane. 6s.)—A South African story of love | half of the book carries out this intention with success, giving 
and intrigue, concerning chiefly a “strong, silent man.” Miss | an account of the constellations visible in each qua rter of the 
Young writes with remarkable fluency and has a strong grip of | year, with much interesting gossip about their literary and 
the plot. Old Valentines. By Munson Havens. (Constable | mythical associations in many lands. The second half deals 


















































































How to Understand Aeroplanes. By S. L. Walkden, 
(P. Marshall and Co. Is. net.)\—A great advance in the 
manufacture and use of aeroplanes took place in the autumn 
of 1912. “Learning to fly was transformed from an accom- 
| plishment of the acrobatic few, to be acquired only after 

weeks of labour and anxiety, into something as easy as 
| learning to ride a bicycle.” In this practical little book Mr, 
Walkden shows how this change came about. All who are 
interested in flight should read his lucid explanations. 
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with the sun 
form what may be re 


and planets, repeating in a vague and incomplete 
ad in any text-book of astronomy. 





The Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics. Edited by 
G. C. Williamson. (John Lane. 63s. net.)—This beautiful 
folio volume contains fifty-eight reproductions, in collotype 
facsimile, of the Keats autographs and other relics which form 
the Dilke bequest in the Hampstead Public Library. Dr. 
Williamson also writes an aecount of the extant portraits of 
Keats, with fourteen reproductions. Mr. Watts-Dunton and 
Mr. Buxton Forman contribute introductory notes. The book 
is a worthy tribute to the genius of a great poet. 





The Kaiser's Heir. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The parade of 
anonymity with which this book is sent out seems intended to 
suggest that the author's name would carry conviction if it 
were revealed. We very much doubt it. His knowledge of 
English and French may be judged from the fact that he 
epeaks of the Crown Prince as “ riding his squadron” up the 
steps at “ Sanssougi.” The allusions to “divine Cecilia” are 
not in the taste which we should expect from an intimate 
friend of the Crown Prince. 





Anglo-Canadian Year Book, 1914. By Keith Morris. 
(W. Stevens. 5s. net.)—This new annual is designed for 
those who “desire to secure thoroughly sound information 
regarding Canada as a field for investments, industrial and 
agricultural enterprise, or emigration.” The author has 
brought together a great mass of statistics and useful infor- 
mation, and he hopes that his work will be accepted as “ the 
standard annual on Canada.” 


Feminist Writers of the Seventeenth Century. By S. A. 
Richards. (David Nutt. 5s. net.)—The habit of publishing 
a graduand’s thesis is commoner in American than in English 
Universities. This somewhat thin little book was approved as 
sucha thesis for the London M.A. Mr. Richards shows that 
we must look to France of the seventeenth century for the 
birth of the modern feminist movement. It is rather curious 
to note that a mere man was its nursing father—Francois 
Poulain de la Barre—to whose forgotten book on the equality 
of the sexes Mr. Richards devotes an interesting chapter. 
Poulain held that there was no sex-difference in minds. We 
doubt it. 





New Epitions.—The China Year Book, 1914. By H.G. W. 
Woodhead and H. T. Montague Bell. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
10s. net.\—Though only in its third year, this annual has 
established a reputation as a handy and trustworthy source of 
information. Hereditary Genius. By Francis Galton. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—This interesting discussion of 
eases in which marked ability runs in a family is reprinted 
with the prefaees of 1869 and 1892. The Childhood of the 
World. By Edward Clodd. (Same publishers. 4s. 6d. net.)— 
Oar knowledge of primitive man has made such strides since 
1872 that Mr. Clodd bas practically rewritten his well-known 
book for children on the dawn of civilization. Along the 
Road. By A. C. Benson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Benson thinks it is often a pity to republish con- 
tributions to periodical literature; but his own struggle to 
overcome this reluctance bus been justified by a third edition. 
—-Marine Engineering. By A. E. Tompkins. (Macmillan 
and Co, 15s. net.)}—Captain Tompkins has rewritten part of 
this standard work, and revised the rest to bring it into line 
with the considerable advances made in the last six years, 
especially in regard to turbines and internal combustion 
engines. —— The Wonders of Wireless Telegraphy. By 
J. A. Fleming. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net.—We are not 
surprised that this excellent book has reached a 
second edition within six months. Essays on the Purpose 
of Art. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. (Longmans and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)\—A reissue at a reduced price. The Country 
Month by Month. By J. A. Owen and G. S. Boulger. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s. net.)—This pleasant, gossippy book 
is now adorned with coloured plates. London, 1914. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 1s. net.)\—The thirty-eighth issue of a guide- 
book which is evidently appreciated. Holiday Resorts, 1914. 























(F. Hodgson. Is. net.)}—A useful list of hotels, boarding- 
houses, and lodgings in England and abroad, recommended 


- BY SPECIAL 





expensive. The Isles of Scilly. By Jessie Mothersole, 
(R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net.) —The chapter on the flower industry is 
interesting. In the “ Wayfarer’s Library” (J. M. Deut and 
Sons, ls. net each) we may mention Mr. Austin Dobaon’s 
charming Eighteenth Century Studies and Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s 
picturesque sketches of Prophets, Priests, and Kings. 
Among cheap reprints of fiction we note Dodo, by E. F. Benson, 
and A Son of the State, by W. Pett Ridge (Methuen and Co., 
7d. net each); The War in the Air, by H. G. Wells (T. Nelson 
and Sons., 7d. net); and Lewis Rand, by Mary Johnston 
(Constable and Co., 1s. net). 











(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 880.) 


LIBERTY 
DELSSES F A B R i Cc Ss FURNISHING 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris, 





Nourishing 
and Digestible Cocoa 


Savory and Moore’s Cocoa and Milk ia a preparation of Milk and 
Cocoa in its purest, most nourishing and easily digestible form. 
There is nothing else quite like it, and it can be taken by all, 
young and old, weak and strong. Its advantages are briefly :— 

It is exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. 
It is very easily digested. 
It has a delicious flavour. 


It can be taken by those who are unable to take tea, coffee or 
any other kind of cocoa. 


It is of great benefit in cases of Weak Digestion, Nervous 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia, &c. 


It is made in a moment, as hot water only is required. 
Tins 2s, 6d, & 1s. 6d,, of all Chemists and Stores, 
SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 


A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, by return, post free for 
Sd. Mention this journal and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £856,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID................0+++ £100,000,000. — 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on sppiication. 
E. DENT and G . Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 





by the Teachers’ Guild as being comfortable and not too 





TRade- MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


(Simpkin) net 
(Macmillan) net 
..(Ward & Lock) 

(Mills & Boon) 
- H. Blackwell) net 
...(Macmillan) net 


Abraham (A. P,), Beautiful North Wales, 4to 
Adams (J. Q.), Writings, Vol. III., 1801-1810, 8vo . 
Applin (A.), Fallen among Thieves, er 8vo 
Applin (A.), Shop Girls, cr 8vo 
Arkwright (B. H.G.), Rough Edges, cr 8vo 
Beard C, A. and M. R.), American so eit er 8vo.. 
Jehan (R. J.), Pain: its Origin, &c., (Appleton) net 
Brailsford (H. N.), The War of Steel “ Gold, er 8vo (Bell) net 
Broad (C. Ds Perception, Physics, and Reality (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Brown (J. M.), The Dutch East, 8vo . Paul) net 
Bryan (W. B.), History of the National Capital, Vol. I., 1790- 1814, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Bryce (Mrs. C.), Mrs. Vanderstein’s Towels, CF 8V0 .....0.000eereen+ (Lane) 
Burton (M. E.), The Education of Women in Japan, cr 8vo . (Revell) net 
Burton (R. G. :% Napoleon's Invasion of Russia, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 
Cameron (A.), Great Men and Movements of the Christian Church, 8vo 
(A . Gardner) net 
Carmichael (R. D.), The Theory of Numbers, 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) net 
Carroll (J. 8.), The Loom of the Gods, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Carter (H.), The Theatre of Max Reinhardt, 8vo (F. & C. Palmer) net 
Case (G, O.), Coast Sand Dunes, Sand-Pits, ‘and Sand Wastes, cr 8vo 
(St. Bride's Press) net 
Chandler (A.), The Cult of the Passing Moment, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Clay and Pottery Industries, by several authors, 8vo .........(C. Griffin) net 
Conway (Sir M.), The Sport of Collecting, cr 8vo ...(Unwin) net 
Cook (A. H.), Eve Repentant, and other Joems, 12mo (Bell) net 
Cust (A. L.), Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke, 2 vols. 8vo (Lane) net 
De Forest (C. B.), The Evolution of a Missionary, 8vo ............dRevell) net 
Dickson (L. E.), Elementary Theory of Equations ‘ (Chapman & Hall) net 
Diseases of Children, by various authors, Vol. VI., 4to . A —— net 
Donat (J.), The Freedom of Science, 8vo Jerder) net 
Duncan (G.), Golf for Women, cr 8vo ... (T. wy. Laurie) net 
Dunn (S. O.), Government Ownership of ‘Railways, er 8vo (Appleton) net 
Farmer (G. N.), Quella: a Novel, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 
Frost (R.), North of Boston, 8vu sesesceesee( NUtt) net 
Garafolo (Baron R.), Criminology, 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Gide (C.), Political Economy, 8vo (Harrap) net 
Gillmore ‘R, ), The Opal Pin, er 8vo ... (Appleton) 
Girvan (H. L.), Partnershi Limited Liability Company, (W. Hodge) net 
Haslette (J.), Johnnie Maddison, cr 8vo ~ .. (Smith & Elder) 
Henessey (D.), A Tail of Gold, er 8vo ............... ‘ ‘inoaas er & Stoughton) 
Hillquit (M.) and Ryan (J. A.), Socialism : Promise or Menace? er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Hungerford (E.), The Personality of American Cities, 8vo (Richards) net 
Impressions of British Life and Character on the Occasion of a European 
Tour, 1915, by Meherban Narayanrao Babasaheb, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 
Jackson (C. 8. S.) and Roberts (W. M.), A Book of Elementary Mechanics, 
cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Jeffs (H.) anc i “Worker's Armoury, cr 8vo 
(Brotherhood Pub. House) 
The Philosophy of Biology, 8vo ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
. a net 
Julian (H.), Memorials of Henry Forbes Julian, 8vo... ..(C. Gridin) net 
Kaiser's Heir (The): a Pen Portrait, er 8vo ; (Mills & Boon) 
aor (A, C,-), Primer on the Storage of Petroleum ma irit = Carbide of 
Calcium, cr 8vo - sone a Griffin) net 
Klein (M.), By Nippon's ; Lotus Ponds, cr 8vo ..(Revell) net 
Laidler (H. N.), Boycotts and the Labour gee, S Svo.... (Lane) net 
Lee (V.), Louis Norbert, cr &vo ........ ion e+s+---(Lane) 
Lees (J.), The German Lyric, cr 8vo.. (Dent) net 
Leeson (M. ), The Step sister, cr 8vo. PRESS (Blackie) 
Lincoln (J. C.), Cap’n Dan's Daughter, er 8vo..... ‘ (Appleton) 
Livingstone (R. ), The Mechanical Design and Constewe tion of Gene rators, 
8vo i * Electrician ’’) net 
Loveday (E. B.), The Road to Hillsbrow, er 8vo " henenet » & Hall) 
Lutz (G. L. H.), The Best Man, cr 8vo ..... in (Lippincott) 
Marsh (H. W.), Technical Trigonometry, cr 8vo .. 4c hapman & Hall) net 
Marsh (R.), Margot—and her Judges, cr 8vo ‘ (Chatto & Windus) 
Maud (J. P.), Life for Everyman, cr 8vo ... (Ga ardner & Darton) net 
Meade (L. T.), Her Happy Face, er 8vo... .. (Ward & Lock) 
Meyer (H. H. ) and Gottlieb (R.), Pharm: rcology, Clinieal and Experi- 
mental, 8vo . (Lippincott) net 
Montagu (V. M. ), The Celebrated Madame Cs ampan, 8vo ‘ (Nash) net 
Moritz (R. E.), Memorabilia Mathem atica, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Mummery (P. 'L.-), Diseases of the Rectum and Auus, 8vo...(Bailliére) net 
Murphy (M. C.), Athletic Training, er 8vo : (Bickers) net 
Newman (E.), Wagner as Man and Artist, 8vo (Dent) net 
Newmarch (R._), The Russian Opera, er 8vo ...... ..(H. Jenkins) net 
Niven (F.), Justice of the Peace, cr 8vo ae (Nash) 
Palmer (i. ), Mountaineering and Exploration in the Selkirks, roy 8vo 
(Putnam) net 
.. (Chapman & Hall) 


Evans (H.), Soc 
Johnstone (J.), 
Jones (R. M.), 

Centuries, Svo 


Paton (R.), The Tale of Lal, er 8vo......... me 
Pawlowska (Y.), A Child Went Forth, er 8¥o (Duckworth) net 
Pearson (K.), Life, Letters, and Labours of Francis Galton, Vol. I., 4to 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 2 
Price (E. W.), The Essence of Astronomy, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Ryley (C. L.), The Voice on the Beach, and other Stories 8, cr 8vo (Nutt) net 
Shaw (W. W.), The Lost Vocal Art and its Restoration - ited net 
Sherren (W.), The Marriage Tie, er 8vo . ‘ eooveereegee(iChards) 
Sinclair (U.), Sylvia: a Novel, er 8vo . . .. (Long) 
Steel (F. A.), The Mercy of the I Lord, cr 8Vo ........ ...(Heinemann) 
Stewart (A. L.), The Maze : a Novel, cr 8vo................. (Long) 
Streeter (B. H. }, Restatement and Reunion, er 8vo ... (Mac ‘milian) net 
Thurstan (F.), The Romances of Amosis Ra, er 8vo ‘ . Griffiths) 
‘Tompkins (E.), The Seience of Knitting, 12mo ..... (Chapma: = & Hall) net 
Tompkins (H. W.), Autolycus in Arcady, cr 8vo........ . Allen) net 
Twiner (G. L.), Origin: al Records of Early None conformity ~~ 4 r Persecu- 
tion and Indulgence, Vol. ILI., roy 8vo........ seeeeeeee- (Unwin) net 2 
Walton (G. L.), The Flower- Finder, cr 8vo "(Lippincott) net 
Weaver (L.), Small Country Houses, d4to ; (Newnes) net 
Wells (C.), Anybody but Anne, cr 8vo ...(Lippincoitt) 
Ww entworth (P. ), Simon Heriot, cr 8vo.. (A. Melrose) 
Winte rbura (P. ) and others, Novel W: ays ‘of Enterts aining 4 


=~ —_—— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
PREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercok Street, Crcesvencr Square, W.; 
end 8 Avenue ce Friedland, Faris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moéeraie Prices, 
Themas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 


visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gcntleman by appointment. 


3/6 
15,0 
6/0 
60 
2/6 


ro 
GAS Sass 


Soon 
as 


5 | of the first and second year. 


(Maser) net 3 


FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTE 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


L, 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS. 





FOR SALE ‘AND “To LET. 


Naeon ATEL, SWITZERLAND D.—TO LET, MODERN 

FURNISHED FL AT during July and August. Four bedrooms wit) 
6 beds, servant’s room, 2 sitting rooms, and covered verandah, bathroom (ho ‘ 
and cold water), Cool situation, with magnificent view over the Alps, and oem 
the forest. Ten guineas per month, or 4 guineas per week, including plate aud 
linen. <¥. i. BABEAN, 23, P ‘oudrie bres, Neuchatel, x ; 


APPOINTMENTS | VACANT AND “WANTED, 


HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ 1 HIGH SCHOOL. —Required, 
in September, SENIOR MA THEMATIC AL MISTRESS, degree and 
experience essential; some science. Salary £140. MODERN LANGU AGE 
MISTRESS, French and German, phonetics. Salary £130.—Apply to thy 


HEAD-MISTRESS. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The Governors will shortly proceed to appoint a LECTURER in PHYSICS. 
salary £250 rising to £300 per annum, and a LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. 
salary £200 per annum. 

The Lecturer in Physics will be required to take charge of the instruction 
in Applied Electricity. High University Honours will be an indispensable 
qualitication for both the positions. 

Particulars and forms of application can be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Dr. W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, M.A., Town Hall, H 
Stoke-on-Trent, and must be returned not later than the 13th June, 

Canvassing, either dire ctly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 


sr MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS ENDOWED HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
15 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Head-Mistress—Miss C, H. BANNISTER, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge, 


urs degree 
€ essential, 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED in September. Hono 
or equivalent, and good previous Secondary School experienc 
Training desirable. Games a strong recommendation. 

State subsidiary subject offered. 

Initial salary £120-£140, according to qualifications, 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to maximum 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS before June 6th. 


(esveasa tes WHITCLIFFE MOUNT 


SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER, Salary £300 per annum, with increments of £25 at the end 
Applicauts must be graduates of a Britisl 
University and must have had considerable experience of the work and 
organization of Secondary Schools. 

Applications should be made on official forms to be obtained from the under 
sigued, to whom they must be retarned not later than the 6th June, 1914, 
JOHN H. LINFIELD, 

Clerk to the Governors, 


annual 


Apply 


rising by 
of £22) 


Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 
18th May. 1934. 


ia EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. L. BAKEWELL. 

WANTED, on September 17th, 1914, a FORM MISTRESS, epecially 
qualified in Mathematics: Latin or French (direct method) as subsidiary 
subjecte. Honours Degree and Secondaty Training or experience essential 
Salary £110 perannum. Form of application (which must be returned to me 
not later than June 5th, 1914) may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 


addressed euvelope from 
G. R. H. DANBY, M.A. (Oxor 
Director of Education. 


1.), 
Education Offices, Batley. 
May 19th, 1914. 


Usivexsiry 
KING’S COLLEGE FOR 
AND SOCIAL 


OF LONDON 
WOMEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The Executive Committee will shortly proceed to the appoin tment of a 
WARDEN of this Department (woman) to take office in January, 191. 
Salary £300. The post will ultimately be residential, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY of tl 
Household and Social Science Department, by whom applications should 
be received not later than June 27th at 13 Kensington Square, W. 


JYENDLETON HIGH Sc HOOL, MANCHESTER 

Required, September, NATURAL SCIENCE MISTRESS. Subjects 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Nature Study; Games desirable. Salary froni 
£110. Unlikely applicants will not be communicated with.—Applicatious, with 
copies of testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 

ONTEFRACT AND DISTRICY GIRLS’ HIGH 

SCHOOL.— Wanted, for September, MISTRESS to teach Junior Forme. 
Graduate, Initial salary £110 p.a. Forms, from the undersigned, must 
returned before June 12,—HERBERT HOLMES, Secretary, St. Bernard's, 
Pontefract. 








,RENCH or GERMAN Tuition —Young lady, a aged 


twenty-five, seeks re-engagement as teacher or companion; can sive 





satisfactory testimonials ; considerable experience with children,—Miss GUT,. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 215 Brompton Rowd, 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
in October, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 

Edneatio 


eed 
OF ENGLISH. Salary £295 annum (L.Eg.24 per 
TEACHERS rising to £393 per annum (L.E sh pe ), on pensi 


WANTED, 





oe ff. Allowance for passage out to yy 
able staff. Owe 4 ° e 
<°K MASIER. (Experimental Physics and Chemistry.) Appoint- 
SCIENCE Length of engagement, two years. £369 


nder contract. 
— (L.Eg.30 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to 
and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 
licants must have taken # University Degree with Honours, and have 
i as Teachers. Special training as teachers of Physical Exercises 
“i be @ recommendation. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 

excepted. Summer vacation not less than two wonths, 
i for further information and for Application Forms should be 
not later than June 10th, 1914, to J. W. CROWFOOT, Esq., c/o The 
Director, the Exyptian Educational Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, 
Disminster, London, 8.W. Selected candidates will ‘be interviewed in 





THT ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


REQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
1. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £110 to £150 (by yearly incre- 
ments of £10), SUBJECTS :~Botany, Chemistry, and Physics. Experience 


een SSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Salary £100. CHIEF SUBJECTS :— 
Keture Study, Geography, Elementary French, and English. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials enclosed, should be made by letter 
to 4 undersigned, on or before June 5th. Age, qualifications, and experience 
past be stated, and the names of three referees given. 

Victoria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 

Worcester. Secretary for Higher Education. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS AND ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Council invites cgutinetions for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
CLASSICS and ANCIENT HISTORY at a stipend of £150 per annum, under 
the direction of the Professors of Classicsand History. Duties to begin 
@th October, 1914, 

Applications, with not less than three copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before June 20th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 





GEO, H, MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
(Primary Branch), 


The Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION (Man). The duties will include the 
supervision of school practice, and ability to undertake either the physical 
training of the men students or lectures on the history of education will be a 
recommendation.—Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
to the SENATE, The University, Manchester, to whom applications should be 
sent before June 9th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint TWO DEMONSTRATORS 
tf CHEMISTRY for the ion isle, at salaries of £150 and £120 
agety for the Session. 

appointments are open to men and women equally. 

Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Monday, June 8th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

E. T. McKNIGHT 


(Signed) 
(Secretary of Council). 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

In consequence of the appointment of Mr. T. L. Wren to lecture at St. 
Jobn's College, Cambridge, the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the Department of Mathematics. 

The salary offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident. The appoint- 
ment is open to men and women equally. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
wecent testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, June 2nd, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T,. McK NIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


(JORNWALL BDUGATION COMMITTED. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Penzance 
County Secondary School for Girls. Salary £200, rising by annual increments 
ef £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. Form of application and further particulars, 
receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the 
wie d, to whom all applications must be sent on or before 10th June, 


¥. RB. PASCOE, 
Education Department, Secretary. 
County Hall, Truro, 
Ist May, 1914, 


(GLOOLE SECONDARY SOCHOOL. 




















WANTED, next SEPTEMBER, a highly qualified and thoroughly experienced 
Teacher as SENIOR MISTRESS at Goole mixed Secondary School. 
£190 per annum. 
Application on forms to be obtained from the undersigned must be sent in 
@ or before the 6th June next to 
W. T. SILVESTER, 


_10 Victoria Street, Goole. Clerk to the Governors. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the Mary 
Ewart ‘Trust Fund invite “P lications from past or present members of 
om College for a TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes 
anny. to be awarded in June, 1914.—Applications must be sent, not later 
June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all par- 

can be obtained. 


Rowe SCHOGL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
a 











“4 OF THE ARMY, BATH.—An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 
teeve ematics and Geography is required for September. London B.Sc. pre- 
ed. Resident, Church of England,—Apply fully to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL), STRATFORD, E. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
at the above school. 

The candidate appointed will be required to work mainly with pupils of 11 
and 12 years of age and to commence duty on the 7th September next. She 
must be a Graduate and a good disciplinarian and must be prepared to take an 
active and real interest in the games and social life of the school. 

PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS—ENGLISH and HISTORY. Subsidiary subjects 
should be stated. Initial salary, £120 to £140 per annum, according to quali- 
fications and experience, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£200 per anuum. 

Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be 
returned with copies of three recent testimonials by Wednesday the 17th June, 
1914. H, W. GREAVES, 

Education Department, Town Clerk. 

95 The Grove, Stratford, E. 
18th May, 1914, 


PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

A JUNIOR LECTURER (Man) is shortly to be appointed in the Depart- 
ment. Salary £150 perannum, Applications should reach the undersigued, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, by Saturday, June 6th, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


PPHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Salary £300 per annum. 
Applications must be sent in by June 9th. Further particulars may be 
obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


EPT ON 8 © H OO L. 


Applications are invited for the post of Hend-Master in the place of the Rev. 
William Temple, who has accepted the living of St. James's, Piccadilly. 

Particulars of the stipend and emoluments and other information relating 
to the office may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications 
should be received not later than Tuesday, June 2nd, 1914. 

43 Wardwick, Derby. WILLIAM HART, Clerk to the Governors. 


DD" RHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARLINGTON, 


HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. (London). 

CLASSICAL MISTRESS wanted in September, subsidiary subject Modern 
History. Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience iw 
coaching for University Scholarships, 

Compieted applications must be received by first post on Monday, 15th June, 
1914. 

Salary according to County Seale, particulars of which tczether with 
application form will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham, J. A. L. ROBSON, 

20th May, 1914. County Secretary for Higber Education. 


D URHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, DURHAM. 
Head-Mistress: Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville College, Oxford). 


SCIENCE MISTRESS required in September to teach Chemistry aud 
Physics to the standard of University Entrance Scholarships, Good Science 
Degree and Secondary School experience essential. 

Completed applications must be received by first post on Monday, 8th 
June, 1914. 

Salary according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with 
application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

. A. L. ROBSON, 
County Secretary for Higher Education. 














Shire Hall, Durham, 
19th May, 1914, - 


TTNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
The Council is about to appoint a READER in MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS. Stipend £200. Applications, accompanied by names of thee 


references, should be sent by June 8th to the SECRETARY TO THE 
SENATE, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


rpue HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CORK. 


HEAD-MISTRESS Wanted by 24th August next. Initial salary £200 per 
annum. Candidates, who must be members of the Church of Ireiand or 
England and under 40 years of age, should apply on or before the 6th of June, 
stating age, qualifications, and experience, to Canon W. E. FLEWRT'I, B.D., 
8. Luke’s Rectory, Cork, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


7\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL, PENZANCE, 


WANTED, in September, TWO MISTRESSES, CHURCHWOMEN. 
1, French and German. Tripos preferred. Training or experience, Salary 
£110, non-resident. i 
2. English subjects. Geography and Botany. Salary £105, non-resident. 
Apply, Miss BATHURST, 2 Morrab Terrace, Penzance. 


OCIAL SERVICE.—The Peterborough City Guild of 
Help is desirous of appointing a PART-TIME PAID SECRETARY and 
ORGANIZER. Wiil any LADY who is interested in, and has had some train- 
ing in modern methods of Social work, and who is willing to give about 3 hours 
work a day, communicate with the ** CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE, Guild 
of Help, Guildhall, Peterborough.” 


NARM PUPIL.— Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigree 
pigs kept; fruit grown; the farm consists of good arable and pasture 
jand; home comforts; references given and required; premium,.—Apply, 
W. MICHELL, ‘Ihe Vale, Kirby Bedon, Trowse, nr. Norwich. 











LECTURES, &c. 
T MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). } 

(2) TRAINTNG COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiiicates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL end Kindergarten. 

FEES :-—STUDENTS, Resident, (0-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.anyear. K INDERGARTE N, 9-12 ge. a year. 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Di lomas ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching ears and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 9th, 10th, and I1th, 
1914, for Two PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two 
years, of value from 24 to 30 guineas per annum ; also for the 
ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one year. 
Further particulars may be had from the WARDEN. 
UEEN’S (small) HALL. 
THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
A RON wWwatLet»-~«uwrrE:&=EEN 
will give a LECTURE 
on the Occult Scientific Investigations of Rupot¥ Sremenr. 


FROM BUDDHA THE TEACHER TO CHRIST THE CREATOR. 
Wednesday, May 27, at 8. 

3s., 2s., Is., 6d., and free, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’s Hall; and of 

John Watkins, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


EOGRAPHY.—Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 

experienced in teaching the subject in Girls’ High Schools, coaches 

for Examinations or visits schools in or near London for Lectures and 
Classes.—Box No. 681, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 


22 Northumberland Avenue, London. 








The Society offers to send their Lecturer, free of charge, to Literary 
Societies, League Meetings, &c., in any part of England. 


l\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, ach pupil separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Ozuses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—— - »ohone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRamncrr Grar. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over 14; one of £25 
for girls under 14, Competitors must attain the required standard of pro- 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council, 

Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


HE HEADMISTRESS of a high-class School in the 
country (resident pupils only), in order to open a special house for the 
study of Domestic Science with a fai pupils, is willing to receive 





air number of 

TWO GIRLS over 17, of good family and education, on l terms. 

Pull particulars from “A. B.,” c/o J. and J. PATON, 143, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C, 


‘NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. tie ae Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb.,, and St, *s, Paddington). 











wOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
So Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 

ucation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUG 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level, Health and ha) in 
consideration. London educational advantages, Thorough Engli 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder irls can Music, 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, otteridge Hee 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
' HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Pringj 4 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Ed 

~. apne a ss = given to es, Music, and Painti 
*upils prepared for advanc xaminations and for the Uni iti 

Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. — 


HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER.—Head-Mistrew, 
i | Miss TREVENY, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos, Camb. An Examinn 
tion for Entrance and Resident Scholarships will take place on July 2nd and Sed, 


For further particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Oe SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, of highest educational rank, near London, for Sale, 

house. Good garden. Gymnasium. Playing field. Great for 
oy. - Opening for boarders,—Write 8,258, c/o Shelley's, Gracechurch 


F{IGHFIELD, | OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM begins May 25th and ends July 30th, 


ALVERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
WORCESTERSHIRE.—An Examination for Entrance Scholar 
ships and Exhibitions will be held the last week in June. Bursaries awarded 
to daughters of professional men who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs, 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire ol 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


w=_-~ MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosss, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Frincipals: ihe Misses SALES, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for : 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Traini teal 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


BHead-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moni 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatica 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


| rcmmasns HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 


Birmingham. 
NVERNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FIRST-RATE EDUCATION at moderate fees for BOARDERS and DAY 
PUPILS in Classics, Modern Languages, Literature, History, Math 
Art, Music, Elocution, Games, Swedis Drill, Dancing, Riding, Fencing, 
Kindergarten Subjects. 
Warden: Rev. R. NORWOOD, M.A., T.C.D. 
Principal of the Boys’ College, Inverness. 
Head-Mistress: Miss OLIVE, Hon. Mods, Oxford. 
Resident Mistresses: Mrs. MANFIELD, L.R.A.M. Silver Medal LAM 
for Elocution and Singing. 
Miss PEACE: Froebel Examinations. 
And Visiting Teachers for Violin, Dancing, and Fencing. 
Children’s Holidays arranged for if desired. Climate speci suited te 


Anglo-Indians. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th. 


Prospectus on capiiention to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 












































UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE= 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. ee 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 5 
Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX~— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southweld). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 











POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on niodern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exter 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 


ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate.- 





Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
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TDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
0" -WBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
aly uit, flowers, rock stenting, and French gardening. i 
vegetables, "tical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam- ing, 
dal, thewrving. Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
—NDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
K kward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
Bac iyed. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
upwards eet Medizal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
= PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 
————_—_ 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
B THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guiueas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 
20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914. 
ame EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 
ce for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
— to stady for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
~ those intended for the Medical Profession. ; 
lications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
oan Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
if they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. A - ‘ ’ 
_ roved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
A. eet ei. by the General Medical Council and the Examination 
The Army Classes have been exceptionally successful in passing Candidates 
direct into ‘Woolwich and Sandhurst. ; 
For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
formed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus, 
F Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 




















en 
RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 

Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
eoaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 

LL el TT . . 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
ap lication should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pms W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
£9 per annum, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
1914. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

St. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15 (and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the sous of the Clergy), offered on Examination June 2nd and 3rd. Ages 12-15. 
The Examination may be taken at Candidate’s own School.—Full particulars 
and entry form from the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

& ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
st the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
y Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
~~ are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 


























University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
—_ rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
lage ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address; THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on June 8, 9, and 10, 1914, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
viz: Two or three of £85 per ann., and about four varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per onn—Agew to the Head-Master, Bev. HARRY WwW. 
McKENZIE, before June 1, 


Ki¥¢’s SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 
ou July 14th-16th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


BRousG ROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2¢rd and 24th. 
Details and Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 
ve, 


BLeNvDELL'’s SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
ination on June llth and 12th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 

wer School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 

to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 

= and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000 are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


MN W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 




















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
E Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
CADETS” facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


W mLastor SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, OF £20 EACH, ARE OFFERED FOB 
COMPETITION IN JULY. 
Particulars and Prospectus on application. 


YONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 9th, 10th, and llth June, 1914, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 p.a. 
TWO of £30 p.a., ONE of £40 p.a.,and not exceeding SIX FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, 
will be offered for competition,.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

School House, Tonbridge. 
SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ E.C. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 14 
on June Lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

£80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition. 

The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and 3rd.—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


it OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
a 

















8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
vy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested pareuts.— 
a. +o E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
mdon, 
PSB WIto si s ¢ HO OL. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JUNE, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, [pswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


4 Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
iene Head-Master, C. 1. EVANS, M.A.Oxon, 0, 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Founded 1578. 

Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. Pros- 
tus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, Head-Master; or the CLERK, 

$3 Palace Street, Westminster. 000 nm : " 

WHERBORKRNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 
k ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. SED ee > 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Examination to fill up 
Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on June 24th, 25th, 

and 26th, 1914.—For particulars, apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's 
Yard, Westminster, Riese =e 
ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, June 25-26.—For 
Prospectus and particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER, Canon Chappel. 


RIGHtTON COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER, is 
M “riox, ssn COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
vi 











TION, June 2nd, Srd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
e or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for 
one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—lor particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary 
NAST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, —1.~ and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HEKTS. MHead-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AVAL CADETS.—* The Batry and Training of Naval 

Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 

of the Admiralty. 15 Dlustrations, Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84+ Pages, 

Price 84, Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


S* AMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
ear. Prospectus with testimonials post iree from Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab, 1905, 


_— FOREIGN, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Five house and grounds in healthiest 
gest near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Kue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. inet - 
OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—HOSPENTHAL, 
5 miles from Goeschenen. 14 miles from Andermatt. Favourite 
Summer and Winter Resort, 4,870 ft. above Sea. Hest Starting Point for St, 
Gotthard and Furka Passes,—-HOTEL MEYERHOP, English Family Hotel, 

















Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 


Terms, Summer from frs, Winter from 9 fre, 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

() ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

A. Oxford, Prepares for a Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,: feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

nr. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern L &o.— 

a from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplain, late 
od. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M, Taylors’. 


NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 

rt of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family P. or 

Vv Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, August, and September. 
Private sitting-room provided. Rooms available: 1 doub'e bed and dressing 
room; 1 large single bedroom; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room 
with bed. autiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River 
just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds, Terms by 
arrangement.—Box No. 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


RENCH YOUNG LADY (Univ. Dipl., Prof.’s daughter) 
would like to spend the summer months au pair in good English family. 
ighest references given and asked for, 











Write to ‘THE PROFESSOR,” 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 








SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
ay may | _ TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given 
Mesars. GABSETAS, TURING, and CO., 


° 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 


PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 
send fuil details. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
386 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 














invite applications from Cy ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Speers IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


FOR 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BES'T SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection b; 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pogil, the district teat and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) pospeceuars and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. ‘Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


tCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
oe mene visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poco: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon,), and 
Hespey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Regent. 


ry\O0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


4s: 





| SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
Borat Mam Rovurs, 


LB From London and Southampton. 
CAST WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 

via Madeira and Canaries, 
LING. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST 
via the Suez Canal, 


AFRICA, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, $ and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


ROADLANDS 


NATURE CURE 
[} HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE —_ STEAD, 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Pack, HNKE, 


Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Cul * eat 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methrde pe & 


for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus wi ie ertment 
p th Testimonials, 








XFORD.—One or Two GENTLEPEOPLE could 
a Rane ~ a per a house. Pleasant garden. Opportunities for be 
ropic work. ominal terms in return fo: i —Wri 
Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, E.C. + ee ae Co 
K PSOM (Abele Grove).—Delightful resort, large Ho, 
5 acres of ground, garage, and stabling; excellent: cuisine; mae, 


specially catered for; resident trained nurse; 15 minutes from static Sa 


phone 203 Epsom. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors en; 


: oy ev 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind } Masa 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). eo 
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TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, F 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


X LIBRIS.—I specialise in the DESIGNING ang 

ENGRAVING of BOOKPLATES to meet individual in style 

and treatment. Prices vary, according to the amount of detail, from guinea 

upward, Specimens sent free on request to any address. any testimonials, 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, W, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EWELLERY WANTED FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 
and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliatls 
firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
rivacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 
y return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


























LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the 
forwarded by post, value per return, or ofler made.—Chief Offices, 68 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

Ree BURCH and LIFE INTEREST» 

‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been speci erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from le 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

ATHER FLOWERS OUT OF REACH. With a 

“Gripper” you can cut and hold flowers, prune, weed beds, &c. $ feet 


manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial ton 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 

| apa myo t onay REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 

long, 5s. (plated, 73. 6d.); longer, 1s. per foot extra to 12 feet.—Of your iron- 








monger, or carriage paid on approval from 8S, GKIPPER MFG. CO., P 
Road, Leicester. 


\UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 

direct from the makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. ne 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is free. rite for 
one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 








OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. . 
The Evenine News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin froma 
rfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
England. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal to the —— of the cockroach, combined with 8 
ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
ard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was pertectly 
clear of the plague.” 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetiield. 
EETLES.—Fair’s beetle-paste, used in both of the Royal 
households (Sandringham and Marlborough House) and hundreds ot 
country seats, proves its — superiority in one night.—It is scien 
repared for rapid effect. ls cats and dogs. ins, Is. 1d., 2s. 74, 
. vF post free, from W. FAIR, 2038 Whitham Road, Sheffield. 














RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
June 24th, AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL (Dolomites). July 3lst, GRAND 
RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Caucasus, Tiflis, Crimea, 
&c.). Aug. 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, &c.) Sept. 17th, 
CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand. Bookings for this till June 14, 
—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, cl to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or otor. Se te tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘‘L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing- 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avsanr Memoriit), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tur Kuno. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 8 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 





ton, S. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor, Terms absolutely inclusive, 


Treasurer; Tux Esai or Hannowse. Secretary: Goprasr H. Hamrtox. 
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pseription List will open on Monday, 25th May, 


The Su 
before Wednesday, 27th May, 1914. 


and will close on or 


THE ARGENTINE 
REFINERY COMPANY 


(REFINERIA ARGENTINA), 
soclEDAD ANONIMA FORMED UNDER ARGENTINE LAW. 














SHARE CAPITAL: 


Authorized: 30,000 Shares of $100 Gold each ... £600,000 
Issued and paid up, 20,000 Shares ow .-- £400,000 
Reserve and Amortization Funds, $958,077 Gold... £191,615 





issue of £300,000 Five per Cent. 
First Mortgage Debentures, 


Redeemable within 15 years, 


In Debentures of £100 and £20 each, bearing Interest at Five per 
cent. per annum secured by a First Mortgage on the Lands and 
Factory of the Company valued as below at £792,534, 





Trustees for the Debenture Holders : 


THE RIVER PLATE TRUST, LOAN AND AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 





ISSUE PRICE 93 per cent., payable as follows: 
£ 5 per cent. on Application. 


28 - Allotment. 

30 - ist July, 1914. 

30 9 ist August, 1914. 
£93 











Subscribers can pay in full on allotment, or on any instalment date under 
Gscount at Four per cent. per annum. 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co., acting as Agents for Messrs. 
ERNESTO TORNQUIST & CO., LIMITADA, Bankers, of Buenos Aires, are 
authorized by the Company (whose Head Office is Calle Bme Mitre 531 (altos), 
Buenos Aires) to receive subscriptions for the above-mentioned Debentures. 

The Debentures will be to Bearer, with half-yearly Interest Coupons 
attached, payable on Ist January and Ist July, the first Coupon for a full half- 
year’s interest being payable on the Ist January, 1915. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against Allotment Letters, duly 
receipted, to be exchanged on completion of all payments for the Debentures, 
when the same are ready for issue, of which due notice will be given. 

The Debentures are redeemable within 15 years by the application half-yearly, 
commencing on Ist January, 1915, of a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 5 per cent. 
per annum, in purchases under par and accrued interest or by drawings at par, 
Drawings when necessary will take place in December and June, and the drawn 
Debentures will be redeemed on the first of the following month. The Com. 
pany reserves the power to increase the Sinking Fund or to redeem at par the 
whole or any part of the outstanding Debentures at any time on giving three 
months’ previous notice. Any Debentures not previously redeemed will be 
repayable on Ist January, 1929. 

The Coupons and Debentures are made payable at the Banking House of 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co., No. 67 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

The Debentures will be secured by a Deed of Hypothecation duly registered 
im the name of the RIVER PLATE TRUST LOAN AND AGENCY COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, of Moorgate Street, London, as Trustees for the Debenture 
Holders, which will constitute :— 

A First Mortgage on 
The properties of the Company situated at Rosario on the River 

Parana, with loading and discharging frontage and connection with the 

Railway System, which were valued in 1911 (when the capital was 

increased) as follows :— 


mn lms woe vetoes wwe, @ Gold 1,499,605.36 
Buildings ... oe ons eco «+ $ 4». 1,083,065.23 
Machinery, &c, oe ete es $8 5»  1,380,000.00 
$ Gold 3,962,670.64 

me meee 

at $5=2 £792,534 


The Refineria Argentina was started in 1887 with a Capital of $ Gold 500,000 
(£100,000) Preference Shares, and in 1889 £125,000 were issued in Debentures, 





& CO., 


is not less than stated above, 


acts as refining and selling agent for various Argentine 
provides them with financial facilities and imports and refines other Sugars 
only when the Argentine crop is deficient, 
enable the Company to furnish the facilities referred to out of its own 
resources. 


of Messrs. Ashurst, 
E.C., 







Both the Preference Shares and the Debentures have been paid back out of 
profits, the Preference Shareholders receiving besides an equal amount ig 
fully-paid Ordinary Shares. 


During the last five years the profits before providing for interest on borrowed 


money were as follows (reckoning $5 Gold to the £ Sterling) :— 


Year ending 30th — Profits, Dividends paid on Shares, 
1909... 28,867 £18,400 
1910 £72,514 £18,000 
1911 £52,824 £16,500 
1912 £87,453 £30,000 
1913 £89,144 £30,000 


Amount cuntnd for the service of this issne, £30,(00 per annum, 
Out of above yrofits $ Gold 500,000 (£100,000) have been carried for Depre, 


ciation to the Amortization Fund, 


The foregoing particulars are certifed by Messrs. ERNESTO TORNQUIST 
LIMITADA, who also certify that the present value of the properties 


The Refineria Argentina at the outset refined imported Raw Sugar. It now 
Sugar Factories, and 


The present issue is made to 


Last Season the total quantity of Raw Sugar entered with the Reflucria 


Argentina for refining amounted to 136,000 tons. 


The former issue of Debentures by the Company was quoted on the London 


Stock Exchange, and application will be made for a quotation of the present 
issue. 


Copies of the following Documents can be seen on application at the Offce 
Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
namely :— 

1, Translation of the Company's Statutes, 

2. Copy of the Trust Deed to secure the Debentures, and the form of 


Debenture. 


3. Valuations of the Land, &c., above referred to. 
4. Translation of the last Report and Balance Sheet of the Company. 
Applications for the Debentures can be made on the accompanying form, 


and lodged with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 


Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full, and ifa 


smaller amount of Debentures than applied for is allotted, the balance of the 
deposit will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment. 


Default in payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to 


cancellation, and previous payments to forfeiture. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Meesrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie & Co., Bankers, 67 Lombard Street; and the Brokers, Messra, 
Alex. Wilson & Sons, 11 Birchin Lane, E.C, 

May, 1914, 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


The Argentine Refinery Company 


(REFINERIA ARGENTINA), 
SOCIEDAD ANONIMA FORMED UNDER ARGENTINE LAW. 








ISSUE OF £300,000 5 PER CENT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES 
(in £100 and £20 Bonds). 





To Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
(Agents for Messrs. Exxesto Torxgquist & Co,, Limitada), 


GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to you the sum of Pounds, 
being a deposit of Five per cent. on £ De benturea, 
I/we request you to allot me/us that amo vanat aa such Debentures, of which 
z£ ceseeeeeeeee tt £20 Bonds upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 
May, 1914, and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that 
may be allotted to me/us, and to pay the further instalments as provided by 


the said Prospectus, 


OB ignature ..0..ccccccccccccsansessesesce.00 eccevccoces vocecesens 
Name or Names in full......... P 
MGA TOS .00000000.cercccrccerccerercereesee eocecevececcoses “* 
quavecaencccneeuenacseneseovecsoqceneasbecesecent ® 
Profe or Occupation / penncnecenes ‘ 
Date sees “ 

*In case of Joint Accounts, one Signature will be accepted, 


N.B.—Please state what amount in £20 Bonds is desired. 





This form with cheque for the amount of the deposit to be forwarded 
to Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co., 67, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 
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The Finest Chemist's Shop 


in Europe. 


G, Situated right in the heart of fashionable shop- 

land, with tastefully decorated and beautifully 
fitted salons covering a floor space of 30,000 square 
feet, Boots The Chemists’ establishment at 182 
REGENT STREET fully deserves the title— 
“The Finest Chemist’s Shop in Europe.” 


q, Though situated in the West End, City prices 
rule. The same low prices are in force as at 


other branches of Boots The Chemists. 


¢, Dispensing is carried out by specially trained 

qualified chemists. All drugs have to answer 
every known test for purity, and special safeguards 
are taken to ensure their absolute freshness. 


The finest selection in London of all that is latest 

and best in toilet preparations, soaps, creams, 
powders, etc., will be found at 182 Regent Street. 
There are perfumes to suit the most exacting taste, 
dressing cases, mirrors, hair brushes, toilet requisites 
of every description. 


G, Careful thought has been given to the comfort 

ofcustomers. The various floors are served by 
electric lifts, dainty teas and luncheons can be 
obtained in a charming rose-embowered Adams 
Café, and a trained nurse is always available in the 
surgical departments. 


For West End Service 


182 Regent St., 
W. 


and at 15 New Bond Street, W. 





Numerous other branches in town and 
country. 
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Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Ltd. 


























CALL OF SPRING 


The call of spring dispels the gloom of winter and holds out a happy 
prospect of summer to come. 


If you wish to derive the fullest benefit from this most important season 
of the year, look to your health—look to the food you eat daily. 


A diet of heavy, blood-heating food is out of harmony with nature in 
the springtime; a careful selection of light, nutritious food is what you 
really require. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is a very valuable ally to fresh air and sunshine. 


It contains an abundance of all those natural and nourishing qualities 
which keep the system vigorous and healthy—it is the ideal food for 


spring and summer. 


i VEL SAMPLE OFFER 
On receipt of three penny stamps a large 
% trial sample of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese will 
be sent post free, together with three cubes 

CaAcTIG 


of Ivelcon (sufficient to make three large 


CGHEESE breakfast cups of delicious beef-beverage), 


ST. IVEL LTD, DEPT. 6, YEOVIL, 


+) 


6id. a Packet from Leading Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 


WhO 
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A BARKER BODY | 
ON A ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


A perfect combination and the World's Best Car 




















A new Rolls-Royce Car with Barker Limousine 
Body as above for Immediate Delivery. 


For over 200 years BARKER Coachwork has enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for beauty 
of design and perfection of construction. To-day finds Barker & Co. meeting the 
highest demands of modern motoring by producing the ideal Body for the ideal Chassis 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., f'n kiss, 66-68 South Audley Street, London. 
A heave ry LONDON RETAILERS AND BODY SPECIALISTS FOR ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 














“No, Madam, this pen 
cannot possibly leak!” 


“This pen is the celebrated Onoto. 


“It is advertised as ‘the one 
really satisfactory self-filling fountain 
pen "—and I personally am convinced 
they are right. At any rate, the 
advertised claims that the Onoto ‘ fills 
itself in a flash’ and that ‘it cannot 
leak’ are absolutely proved by eve 
Onoto J have ever seen—and we se 
a lot of them. 


“A simple turn of this ‘head’ 
renders the Onoto a_ sealed tube. 
You can carry it upside down if you 
like—it will never leak a drop. Ladies 
always appreciate this point; so many 
of them nowadays like to carry pens 
in their handbags.” 


GUARANTEE.—We-—the makers and patentees 
of the Onoto Self-filling Pen—undertake to put right 
at Gy ge of charge, any defect or fault in any 
Onoto Pen, without regard to the age cf the pen, of 
from whom it re § 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co,, Ltd. 


The Self- Price 10/6 and upwards, of all Stati \ ellers, 
Safety Fence and Stores. Booklat about X2 Onote in th ae 
tion to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Ltdy 31% 

Bunhill Row, London, B.C, 





\ Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens, 


= 
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A SEQUENCE OF TALBOT SUCCESSES. 


YW, $20 bp. TALBOT - - 


} 
CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED 


Yj 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
, 
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OPEN HILL CLIMB 7 


(Held on Saturday, May 16ih) provided 


Out of the 46 competing cars, Talbots ma2e 


The four FASTEST TIMES and the three 
Best Formula Performances of the day. 


CLASS lIl—FOR CARS UP TO 25 HP. 

FIRST on Formula in FASTEST TIME 
15-20 hp. TALBOT - - SECOND ,, » and SECOND FASTEST 
CLASS 1V.—FOR CARS OF OVER 25 H.-P. 
20-30 bp. TALBOT ~- - FIRST with Best Formula Score of the day 

25-50 b.p. TALBOT + - SECOND on Formula) by Amateur 
3-5 bp. TALBOT + - THIRD ,. ms Drivers 
25-50 hp. TALBOT ~ - FASTEST TIME of the day. 


Mr. G. Kenshole’s 12 b.p. Talbot was First and Fastest of the amateur- 
iven cars in Class | 
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Cigarettes 























By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen. 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 


LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


(Corner of Grafton Street) 


CHOICE DIAMOND AND 
GEM JEWELLERY, PEARL 
NECKLACES, PEARL ROPES, 
RINGS, GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE AND MODERATE 
PRICED SILVER GOODS 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


JEWELLERS BY APPOINTMENT 


TO 


SIX SOVEREIGNS 


IN 


THREE CENTURIES 
1721-1914 


GARRARD 


LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THB HAYMARKET 


CALCUTTA SIMLA 


Factory— 
1:2:3 AVERY ROW: W 
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GOLDBYALLCHEMISTS) 
AND PERFUMERS IN MAT) sill Wns C! 


PRESTON 


ToorH 
BLOCK 


DENTISTS 
RECOMMEND 


ELEGANT PATENT 
METALLIC BOX 





CHAS. FRODSHAM & CO., Ltd. 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M. the KING 
C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


Ll NEW BOND STREET 


LONDON 





SALES BY AUCTION. | 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 25th, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising an important 
Collection of Books and Engravings, chiefly relating toOrnament, Decoration, 
Architecture, Gardens, &c. 
__ May be v iewed. ea_Catalogues may be had. 
KS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
trand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 27th, and Two fo! lowing days, at 
One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the property of the late 
AND . KIR ‘PATRICK, Esq., of Glasgow, and Lagbuie, Shandon, 
Dumbartonshire (Sold by Order of his Executor) ; and the Property of the 
Rev. Stopford H. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., chiefly Modern Books by English 
Authors, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on THURSDAY, May 28th, and ae Day, at Oue o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAW INGS, comprising the property of 
pd - HARDING SMITH, Esq., and of PINHORN WUOD, Esq., of Pevensey, | 
ussex. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
containing two plates price 1s. each. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


? Doren Lottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Kailway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
‘und, £1,930,000. ‘Together......... £3,930,000 


Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ......£4,000,000 











Illustrated copies 





Per Dosen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE SQ., S.w. 
Patterns, Illustrations, and Price Iist forwarded on application 


“ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 


ir, 


Telegrams: 


FURNITURE 
FO R CAS H. “The Practical Book of Furniture,” 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





4th Bais 
To Furnish a Flat f Guineas 
To Furnish a many 2100; ' 
To Furnish a House for 2150; 
To. Furnish a House for £50, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTEL S, from 21s. to £21, 
wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241 Tottenham Court a Ww. 


- SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anp GorcH, Melbourn, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Comram, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Witwiams, Christchurch; H. Baniy 
| anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxuxgy, Auckland; and 
C W.. Riasy, Adelaide. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 
14 GuINEAS. 


Half-Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 
Narrow Column (Third of 
Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width 
of page) 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 
Terms: 


net. 


Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage Yearly. Hal/- 
to any part of yearly. 
theUnited King- 
dom... ove 
Including postage 


Quar- 
terly. 


£1 8 6...0 143...072 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 


Germany, India, 2 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 





4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








. 
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“MR. FIFIELD’S SPRING LIST. 


~~ wR. BAERLEIN'S NEW NOVEL, 
“LONDON CIRCUS,” (6s.) 


jg pursing some of the critics, but if you read George Moore, Samuel Butler, 


tram Shandy, you should rea “London Circus.” It needs a sense of 
or 
pen altogether amazing and hilarious satire,”—Mr. Forpv Mapox Hurrrer 


ie ihe ; iant satire.’”’—Observer. 
= Remar io philosophical, and full of incident.”— Westminster Gazette, 


Two Powerful Plays on the Social Evil: 


GOODS. By BRIEUX, with a Preface by 
pamace® SHAW and a Mia by MES, DERNARD SHAW. 
Wrappers, 1s. net, by post 1s. 1¢d. 96 pages, [Just published. 
In ber Foreword Mrs, Shaw narrates the interesting history of this play from 
the days when everybody shunned it, to the present when everybody is buying 
it and lending it and seeing Si at private performances. An unpublished 
eomparison of Sophocles and Brieux, by Bernard Shaw, is also quoted. 
PHILIP’S WIFE. By FRANK G. LAYTON, M.R.C.S. 
Wrappers, ls. net, by post, 1s. 1d. [Just published. 
This frank but delicately treated play is the result of actual experiences of 
the author in his medical practice. All serious and determined people should 
yead it and help to abolish the conspiracy of silence about venereal disease. 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM: Is it injurious or im- 
moral? By C. V. DRYSDALE, D.Sc. A thoroughly up-to-date examina- 
tion of statistics, with numerous charts, Is, net, by post, Is. 2d. 


The most Delightful Book on the Italian Alps. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE 
CANTON TICINO. By SAMUEL BUTLER, With 83 Illustrations, 
New enlarged Edition. 5s. net, postage 4d. 

“4 book to buy, a book to brood and chuckle over.” —Observer, 


Striking new Verse just issued. 
DISLIKES. By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 1s. net. 


BALLADS AND BURDENS. By V.GOLDIE. le. net. 


PAGAN. A Book of Verse. By AMY SKOVGAARD- 
PEDERSEN. Boards. Is, 6d, net, postage 2d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS THE DOOR. A Forerunner. Being 
an introduction to the Science of Self-Conscious Existence. Edited by 
C.F.S. Boards, ls. net, postage 14d. This really very remarkable little 
book is commended to the notice of everyone interested in New Thought, 
Christian Science, or Mental Healing aspects of Religion and Control. 


A YEAR IN CHICKENDOM, By J. W. HURST, Poultry 
correspondent of “The Field.” Wrappers, 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net, postage Sd. No one interested in poultry, as amateurs or 
professionals, and whether practically or theoretically, should miss this 
very valuable and informative book—a typical year’s work on a poultry 
farm, by an expert. 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. _ 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Yeats, Collec Works, 8 vols., £3 3s. ; 
tham’s Book of Porcelain, 6s. 6d,; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols., 25a. ; 
Joly's Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
@ Ss. for £2 10s.; Lear’s Letters and Later Letters, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. each ; 
s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 5s. 6d.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 

in British and Saxon Burial Mounds, East Yorkshire, 1905, 25s.; Culpeper’s 
Complete Herbal, coloured plates, 3s.; Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, 
2 vols., 178, 6d.; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., $ vols., 25s. Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I amalso the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


APOLEON.—WANTED: Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
Rovigo, Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 

Fouché, Campan, Junot, ’Meara, Syntax, 1)’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. Military 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 











PUBLISHED ON EMPIRE DAY. 
, THE EPIC OF THE EMPIRE. 

Britain's National Epic Poem by J. F. ROWBOTHAM, The Modern Homer. 
Tells the story of an Empire from the Buccaneers and the Spanish Armada 
to the Boer War. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

T. CROMWELL, 37 Charles Street, London, E.C. 

—— oS = 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe mt Apvance, 


Yearly. feats, Quarterly. 


Incinding postage to any part of the United 


Kingdom +. 0 0.4 tS 


Inelnding Postage to any of the British 
Colonies, | America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, 86, ...c.cccccssessesssenee » 2 CunncO? BS Sum? 08 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








CONSTABLE’S LIST 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED 


sy BERNARD SHAW 


CONTAINING 


MISALLIANCE 


THE DARK LADY CF 
THE SONNETS 


FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 


WITH A PREFACE ON PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN 6s. 


THE INNER HISTORY OF THE 
BALKAN WAR 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL REGINALD RANKIN, F.R.GS, 
S) War Correspondent for The Times with the Bulgarian 
orces. With Maps and Illustrations. 165s. net. 

This book falls roughly into three parts. ‘The first throws totally new 
light on the inception of the Balkan League aad the great role played therein 
by an Irishman ; the second is a narrative of the author's experiences at the 
rm the third gives a detailed account of the military operations of the 

es. 











ADMINISTRATION IN TROPICAL 
AFRICA By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND 


Author of “The Land of the Zinjji,” “To Abyssinia through 
an Unknown Country,” “The Game of East Africa.” etc. 
With a Foreword by Sin REGINALD WINGATE, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.S.0., &c. Illustrated, 102. 6d. net. 








THE REVERBERATE HILLS 
By EDWIN OPPENHEIM 
“Mr. E. OPPENHEIM (Member of the Alpine Club) has seen the Alps not 


only as a climber, but as a ~ moved by their eternal solemnity no less than 
by continual change of their aspects, and the variety of the scenes they 


| vee! and he expresses his emotion in fine and dignified verse, reflective and 
escriptive,’’— Times, 
(3s. 6d. net) 


SOUNDS AND SIGNS 
A CRITICISM OF THE ALPHABET, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 

By ARCHER WILDE (4s. 6d. net) 


“ This is an interesting little book. ... His general principles are sound 
and skilfully expounded . . . the book contains so many excelent ideas and 
so much sound criticism of commonly received assumptions that we hope it 
will be widely read.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY By WASSILY KANDINSKY 


Translated from the German, with an Introduction by M.'T. H. 
SapLer. With 9 plates in half-tone, 10 woodcuts by the 
Author, and 3 diagrams. 6s. net. 

“T recommend it to all those who are doubtful as to the sincerity of the 
leaders of the latest art movements . . . the book (it is excellently trauslated) 
deserves study as the serious work of a single-minded artist.”"—So.omon 
EaGue in the New Statesman. 


NEW EDITION 
J. CC. SNAITH’S 
BROKE OF COVENDEN 


* Readers will draw an exquisite delight from Mr. Snaith’s portraits of the 

* Broke ’ Household, which are in the very best vein of high comedy,’’— Punch. 

“We have to welcome in ‘Broke of Covenden’ the freshest and most 

original piece of comedy—still in the Meredithian sense—that we have met 
since his master’s pen has rested.’’—The Saturday Review, ( 

6s.) 


EDMUND SPENSER AND THE 
IMPERSONATIONS OF FRANCIS 


BACON By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN, C.B. 


This book is a critical examination of the works of Edmund Spenser, asa 
result of which the writer concludes that the real author of these works was 
Francis Bacon. In the course of it he claims to demonstrate that many other 
books of the period, including the plays of Shakespeare, have the same origin, 
and that Bacon began authorship, under various “ impersonations, as a boy. 
The book contains much new matter of great historical interest, emerging im 
the light of this theory—the most novel and important, perhaps, being in the 
interpretations which the author gives of the principal characters iu the 
Faerie Queene, 


(16s. net) 

















Please write for New List of Books. 


London 10 Orange St., W.C, 
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Mr. John Lane’s New Books 


THE KEATS LETTERS, PAPERS, 
AND OTHER RELICS: rormina 


THE DILKE BEQUEST IN THE HAMPSTEAD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. = Reproduced in 58 Collotype Fac- 
similes. Edited, with full Transcriptions and Notes, by 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., together with Fore- 
words ky THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, an Introduction 
by H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B., and an Account by the 
Editor of the Portraits of Keats with 14 Reproductions. 
Crown folio (15in. X 1lin.). Limited to 320 numbered copies. 
3 Guineas net. [ Ready. 


CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON 
THE DYKE. _ sy avpinia LUCY cusT 


(Mrs. Wherry). Two Volumes. With 33 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

These volumes deal with the history of the house, and include 
the intimate and often historical correspondence of its occupiers 
for over three centuries. Among many other correspondents are 
members of the following families : Grosvenors, Delves, Edisburys, 
Mellers, Mellors, Yale (the founder of Yale University), Custs, 
Huttons, Reynardsons, Wynns, and the Yorkes, who are still the 
resident-owners, having held the estates in a direct line since 1706. 
Many of the illustrations represent unique specimens of silver, 
china, and furniture, and family portraits by famous artists. 
No similar volume of such interest has appeared since the 
publication of “Coke of Norfolk.” Ready May 27. 











THE BERRY PAPERS. tre corre- 
SPONDENCE OF MARY AND AGNES BERRY 
(1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 27 Lllus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 

“The correspondence gives us many pleasant glimpses of the 
intimate lives of all sorts and conditions of celebrities.” —Times. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. 3; 
DEMETRA VAKA. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pages of real life in the Near East, full of colour and incident, 
and disclosing in arresting manner the racial contrasts in religion 
and character that contributed to the recent struggle between 
Turkey and her rivals. - [Ready shortly. 





A NEW VOLUME BY 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE NEW OPTIMISM. | 35.62. net. 


An exposition of the evolution of the solar universe, incidentally 
of life, and finally of man. Mr. Stacpoole conjectures as to the 
heights to which man may yet climb now that he has developed 
a world soul, a mind which thinks collectively instead of 
individually. The charming strain of philosophy which has 
delighted so many readers of Mr. Stacpoole’s brilliant novels is 
here devoted to a cause of optimism very refreshing in these 
days. [Ready shortly. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE FORTUNATE YOUTH By W. J. Locks 


** Never has Mr. Locke displayed his gifts to more attractive advantage.” 
—Morning Post. 

“Steady advance of Mr. Locke’s genius.”—Mr. James DovGtas in the Star. 

“Will delight Mr. Locke’s many admirers.’’—Times, 

“Delightful romance, The author’s humour, like his charity, never fails 

us.’’—Pall Mall Garette. 

“We read on and on with rejoicing interest,""—Evening Standard, 

“ Winning charm.’’—Standard, 

** Wholly admirable.’’— World, 


LOUIS NORBERT [| Ready.) By Vernon Lez 
MRS. VANDERSTEIN’S JEWELS [Ready May 27.) 


y Mrs. Cuarutes Brrcz 

A CIRL’S MARRIACE By Acnres Gorpon Lennox 

“‘ With Fay Beaumont in the foreground the reader will watch the stirrings 
of nature with many a thrill.”’"—Times, 


CURING CHRISTOPHER By Mrs. Horace Tremuerr 


“The scene in Lebah’s flat would bring tears of joy to the eyes of a music- 
hall manager in search of a sketch.”"—Pal! Mall G 


OH, MR. BIDCOOD! By Perer Biunpet.t 
“Humour of a quality which we associate with Mr. W. W. Jacobs's nautical 
stories deftly mingled with thrilling adventure.”—Spectator. 


THE PURPLE MISTS (5th Edition.) By F. E. Mirus Youne 


“A master hand. Powerful and touching.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CARDEN OATS (3rd Edition.) 
THE TREND By Wititiam Argkwriacut 


“ Observant, suggestive, and arresting, while coloured with a most engaging 
humour. Admurably attractive and stimulating. ‘The Trend’ will fascinate 
the elect.’’—Morning Post. 

“The world would do well to learn the lesson of ‘ The Trend.’ ”’ 

—Saturday Review. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 





By Avice Hersertr 





Messrs. JOHN LONG announce Tb 
Important New Novels :— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Lure of Crooning Water” 


SUNRISE VALLEY 


By MARION HILL 
Ready Tuesday, 64, 


N.B.—*The Lure of Crooning Water” was one of the 
popular novels of last year, and is now in a Thirteenth Edition, 


BY THE “PRINCE OF SPORTING WRITERS” 


A GAMBLE FOR LOVE 


By NAT GOULD 
Ready Tuesday. 6 
Tus AtHEenazvumM says: “ All living writers are headed by Mr 
Nat Gould, and of the great of the past, Dumas only surpasses 
his popularity.” 
NOVELS IN FULL CIRCULATION AT THE 
LIBRARIES 


DESMOND O’CONNOR 
By GEORGE H. JESSOP 6s. 


Sunpar Times: “A sound example of craftsmanlike historig 
fiction.” 








THE BELOVED PREMIER 
By H. MAXWELL 6s. 


LiverProot Courier: “One of the cleverest absurdities eve 
written, and I think Sir W. S. Gilbert himself would have laughed 
over it.” 





THE MAZE 
By A. L. STEWART 6s. 
A fine novel of musical life. The plot is cleverly worked out. 








AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS! 


Large 1st Edition SOLD OUT Day of Publication, 
2nd Edition at Press. 


SYLVIA 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 6&6. 
Author of “THE JUNGLE,” “The Money-Changers,” & 
The greatest work that has come from the pen of this brilliant 
author. A fascinating story presenting a girl character mor 
powerful, more remarkable in every way than Mr. Upton Sinclair 
has yet drawn. 
To miss reading this Novel is to miss 
the Literary treat of the Season. 





JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., E.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e thep and eafety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about th 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 «. S| 
«+. 25 © O| Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., ... 5 0 O| Associates, with 
Members ... ... .. «. «- 1 1 0] and Journal... ... ose 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at ball 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of tes. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 








Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 
Literature 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 





ART. 
ODERN DUTCH MASTERS 


Now open, a collection of Pictures by the above, The 104th Exhibition # 
the FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, om the 


third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsazen, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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The Most Remarkable Book of the Year 


Charles Stewart 


PARNELL 


His Love Story 
and Political Life 


BY 


KATHARINE O’SHEA 


(Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell) 





*,) in the Interests of the ultimate truth, the Author 
pas torn aside the vell that hid the inner life of 
poth Parnell and herself, sparing no intimate 
detail in order that she may be judged before the 
tribunal of public justice. 


“She speaks of the deep pain the disclosure has cost her. Did Mr. William 
O'Brien's statements of last September necessitate it? Do they justify it or 
excuse it? Opinions and feelings, we think, will differ, Men and women 
gust judge for themselves." —Times, 

“ You must read the whole of the two volumes from page to page and from 
eovertocover. And there is not a map of any imagination or sympathy in 
England who, doing this, can still continue to cherish the ‘sordid story’ 
impression or talk of Mrs. Parnell’s work as a book that would have been better 
left unwritten.”—Manchester Courier, 

“We hazard the opinion that if the spirit of the dead ever revisits 
gcenes of former existence the soul of Parnell—the man of secrecy, the man 
of mystery—must writhe under the torture of exposure to the vulgar eye, 
inflicted through the instrumentality of this ill-conceived publication.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“This is a bravely written book. Mrs. Parnell has put it together in no 
grit of bravado—far from that—but with a sense of dignity which arrests the 
attention and wins admiration; and yet one is left, when the last page has 
been read, with a strange confusion of thought, a curious jangle of hali- 
expressed questions.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Two Rembrandt Photos and 16 Plates. 
Two Volumes. 2is. net the Set. 


Detailed Prospectus with Portraits post free on receipt of postcard, 





Franee from 
Behind the Veil 


COUNT PAUL VASSILI 
Author of “ Behind the Veil at the Russian Court.” 


“This extraordinarily interesting book... bears 

the impress of truth upon every line, and it Is 

obviously the work of a man who was really 

‘behind the veil.’ For the future historian it will 
be invaluabie,.’’—Tx« Grose. 


In this volume, written in the frank and pungent style of the 
author of “Behind the Veil at the Russian Court,” is embodied 
his unrivalled experiences of the inner, social, and political life of 
France during the last fifty years. 


With 23 Half-Tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 168. net. 





The Progress 
of Eugenics 


Cc. W. SALEEBY 
M.D., F.R.S. (Edin.). 


In 1909 Dr. Saleeby, under the title of “ Parenthood and Race 
Culture,” told the story of the eugenic movement up to that date. 
He now reviews its progress during the last five years. gp etnis 
book Dr. Saleeby is enabled to give an account of the 
novel and unique provision for parenthood which the King 
is now making on the Duchy of Cornwall estate In South 
london, viz., that a considerable portion of the estate 
ya ag be set apart for the accommodation of growing 


With Frontispiece in Colour. Large Crown 8vo, 252 pages. SS. net. 
eg treteeeeeteeeseeseennenemnees 








CASSELL’S, La Belle Sauvage, LONDON 


Dackworth & Co.’s New Books. 








“ ADMIRABLE.”—Times. 


A Free Hand 


By HELEN ROBERTS, Author of “Old Brent's 
Daughter.” 6s. 


“Mr. EB. V. Lucas and Mr. Hilaire Belloc and 
others have written of Sussex, but Miss Roberts 
can hold her own with the best of them. If her 
new book is not literature one has gone all wrong 
in one’s conceptions of what literature really is. 
These are real people carefully and minutely 


“ STRIKINGLY GOOD.”—Daily News. 


























observed.’’ 


“Wonderful quality. Finer than her earlier 
works.’’—DAILY EXPRESS. 











AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 


Second Nature 


By JOHN TRAVERS, Author of “Sahib Log.” 








6s, 


An unusual plot, dramatic incidents, and an Eastern setting give 
this story a claim on the attention of all readers of novels. 
A second impression called for within a few days of publication 


A Child Went Forth © 


By YOI PAWLOWSKA, Author of “A Year of Strangers,” 
“Those that Dream.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s. net ; postage 4d. 








Readers of critical taste will find the work of Yoi Pawlowska 
particularly attractive. Her new book is unconventional in form 
and construction. It presents a fascinating picture of child life 
and love, and nature. 





“EQUAL TO STEVENSON’S ‘EBB TIDE?” 





“A GOOD STRONG BOOK.”—VANITY FAIR. 


Where Bonds are Loosed 


By GRANT WATSON. 


“A strong picture of the deterioration of the isolated white 
man in the outposts of Empire.”—Times, 








6s. 





FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLISH OF THE 
NORWEGIAN NOVELIST, KNUT HAMSUN. 


Shallow Soil 


By KNUT HAMSUN. 


Hamsun is regarded as a classic throughout Continental 
Europe. “Shallow Soil” is a very effective picture of modern 
social life in Christiania. Hamsun’s style is unusually beautiful, 
his scenes and conversations are most effective. 





6s, 


Letters to Caroline 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth,” 
With Two Illustrations. 2s. net; postage 3d. 





Please write for a copy of “ Books and Authors,” it will be sent 
gratis and post free. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Heinemann’s Sevenpennies Everywhere. 
Ask also for list of 2s. net Novels. 
They are all books you want to read. 








(READY MONDAY NEXT.) 


The DANCE. 3; T. & M. W. KINNEY. Profusely 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A comprehensive monograph on the principles of dancing for 
stage, ballet and ball room, with instructions as to methods, eto. 


The ENGLISH SOUL. 8; <ror1n.” 6s. net. 


“ Deserves to be read widely and well.”—Event1na STANDARD. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. 


MURRAY LEVICK, R.N. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


TURKISH MEMORIES. | 3; swvxex 


WHITMAN, Author of “German Memories,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ An extremely interesting book that has claim to much more than 
passing attention.”—GLoBE. 


WHEAT AND WOMAN. 3;«. swxte- 


CLARK. Farming experiences in Canada. Illus. 6s. net. 
“The account of the struggle makes attractive reading.”—T1mes. 


The RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 


IDEAL. By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Illustrated. 21s. net. 








By Dr. G. 














VALE ! By GEORGE MOORE, “HAIL & FAREWELL.” 
Previously Published: 1. “AVE ”; 2. “SALVE.” 6s. each, 


CRIMINOLOGY. 


VIlth Vol. of The Modern Criminal Science Series. 








Baron R. GARAFOLO 
16s. net. 





New 6s. Novels. 


THE ISLAND Eleanor Mordaunt 
Author of “The Garden of Contentment.” 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 
J. D. Beresford. 


Richard Dehan. 











THE COST OF WINGS 

(2nd Impr.) 

A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(3rd Impr.) 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 
2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 





Amber Reeves. 





———$$—_____ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOks. 


———__ 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHy 








The Great Problems _3, BERNARDINO 
VARISCO, Professor of Theoretic Philosophy at Rome, 
Translated by Prof. R.C. LODGE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64, net. 

“ Prof. Varisco is certainly one of the representative thinkers of the time.” 
Tha, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Know Thyself transiatea by Dr. GUGLIELMO 
SALV ADORI. [fm the prea 





The Economic Synthesis _,,>, 
ACHILLE LORIA. Translated by M. EDEN PAUL, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The book, like everything by so great an authority, is worth studying 
if we disagree with much of it.’’"—New Statesman, ” = 


The Concept of Consciousness 
By Prof. EDWIN HOLT, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ; 


“Mr. Holt will be found to be an able and unconventional writer, whom 
views are always provocative of thought.’’—Times. . 


Bergson for Beginners _ 3, pizcys 
KITCHIN. Crown 8yo, 5s. net. [Second (enlarged) edition 


“It is asimplified study, remarkably well done, of the whole of my works, 
You have not been content to make youreelf familiar with my books; you have 
impregnated yourself with them. It is to that, no doubt, but also to your 
talent for exposition, that the great clearness of your work is due,” 

—Pror. Bercsox to Tax Avra 





SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia 
By Col. R.G. BURTON. With Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Hamptonshire Experiment 
in Education By C. R. ASHBEE. Crown 8yo, 3s. net. 


“A book of first-rate importance, written by a man who has an intima 
knowledge and great love of rural life in England. ... A most timely and 
stimulating book ; every page of it is provocative of thought."’"—Athengun. 





Intermediate Types among 
Primitive Folk A Study in Social Evolution. 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“The charm of Mr. Carpenter's style and the pellucid prose which has made 


his books a delight to those who love good writing were never more in evidene 
than in this essay.’’—Country Life. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


18 


7 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
* WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Autolycus in Arcady : From the Joumld 
a Wandering Bookman, set down between Guildford and New 
Romsey. By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, Author of “The 
Complete Idler,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Old French Romances _ py wus 
MORRIS. With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 
Dr. Ivor’s Wife 


Charles Harris). 
** A book which I can recommend whole-heartedly. . . Mrs. Harris has... sack 
insight as to put her book in the front rank of contemporary 


Asa mere study of psychology the book is a triumph.” e 
—Sir W. Rosertsox Nicout in the British Wesblp 


By MARY KERNAHAN (iim 
[Just ont 


Leentas sy E. J. ©. STEVENS. [Just owt 


One Man’s Way _ 3; EVELYN DICKINSON 


Author of “The Vicar’s Wife,” “Hearts Importunate,” 4 
PON [Neat wok 


Burnt Offerings By ELIZABETH ST. 
MICHAEL. Illustrated by P. H. FEARON (“ Wek 





London: GEORGE ALLEN & CO., LTD. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


harles, Third Earl Stanhope. 
The Life of © GHITA STANHOPE. Revised and = 

Comm py G. P. GOOCH, With Illustrations. Svo. 10s. net. 
«with all his encyclopedic knowledge Mr. Gooch exercises an 
of language and displays a lucidity of style which mark 
; + among contemporary English writers of history. The 
ue. nal of aim and the logical precision of his business-like 
poser recall the best French method of writing.”—The Times. 


—— o2« . . 
of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister- 
The Life co! RUSSELL BARRINGTON. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
«The ‘Life’ is well written ; it contains a great many interest- 
ing and it gives a really living picture of one whom Lord 
led ‘the most original mind of his generation.’” 
om _ —New Statesman 
WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Literary Studies. With Portrait. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 
Biographical Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Economic Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


oe ee 
Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
Present Creeds of English Painters. By Mrs. 
RUSSELL BARRINGTON. Cuearer Ke-Issux. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. ae ee 
Stonewall Jackson and the American 
CivilWar. By Colonel G. F.R. HENDERSON,C.B. With 
2Portraitsand 33 Maps and Piaas. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


The Science of War: a Collection of Essays and 
Lectures. By Colonel G. F. RR. HENDERSON, C.B. With a 
Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal Eart Roserrs, V.C.; 
a Photogravure Portrait of Colonel Henpgrson, and 4 Maps. 
8yo. 14s. net. 


Principies of Economics, with Special Reference 
to American Conditions. By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











NEW NOVEL BY P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Wren has written a sisangely fascinating and powerful 
story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity. (Based 
on the “Arthasastra” of Kautilya.) By NARENDRA 
NATH LAW, M.A., B.L. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Age and Authenticity of the Arthasastra of Kautilya, by 
Professor RapHaAkumup Mooxsrrg1, M.A. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Fundamental Unity of India (From 
Hindu Sources). By RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, 
M.A., Hemchandra Basu Mallik Professor of Indian History 
in the National Council of Education, Bengal. With an 
Introduction by J. Ramsar MacDonatp, M.P. With Map. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 





Through an Anglican Sisterhood to 
Rome. By A. H. BENNETT. With a Preface by Sister 
ScuoLastica M. Ewart, O.S.B. at Bride’s Abbey, Milford 

__Haven. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


WITH PREFACE BY MR. HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Lourdes. By JOHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated 
with the Author’s sanction from the original Danish by 
_Inerpora Lunp. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





Lay Views by Six Clergy. Eiited by the Rev: 
. B. COLCHESTER, Vicar of Holy Innocents’, Hornsey, N 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 

Contents: Preface—Causes of the Decline in Church-going. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. Inox, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s.—Personal 
Religion. By the Rev. R. B. Tonuiwroy, B.D.—Christianity and 
Organization. By the Rev. W. Mannino, M.A.—The Place and 
Power of the Layman. By the Rev. E. H. Pearce, M.A.—The 
Economic Problem and the Kingdom of God. By the Rev. W. S. 
Swarnz, M.A.—Religious Education. By the Rev. H. B. 
Covcuzsrer, M.A. 
——e sans 
Wayside Neighbours : A Companion 

Volume to “ Wayside Lamps.” By the Author of 
Especially William, Bishop of Gibraltar, and Mary, his 
Wife.” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Short studies giving experiences of an officer’s wife in very 

erent ranks of society—from a princess to workhouse folk ; 
and all informed by the deeply religious feeling of a cultivated 
Anglican.” —The Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


H. G. WELLS'S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 
Tus Dany News.—“ Itis as startling as anything he hasever written. It 
contains one of the most sensational chapters in the literature of anticipation.” 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Tue Fretp.—“ The story—Waiting—of life in a fairly prosperous Irish rural 
community, with the village schoolmaster for a hero, is intensely interesting. 
Mr. O’ Donovan has studied his subject with care, and writes with sincerity and 
conviction,” 








a 
Impressions of British Life and 
haracter on the Occasion of a 


European Tour, 1913. sy mewersan 

NARAYANRAO BABASAHIB, Chief of Ichalkaranji, Bombay 

Presidency. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. LORD 

GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.L. Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

net. [ Tuesday, 

*,* In addition to successfully ruling his State, the Chief, who is a highly 

ted n, bas been a member of Bombay Legislature for many years, 

n the Introduction, Lord George Hamilton commends his “singular 

shrewdness and perception,” and i the book as one of *‘ exceptional 
significance.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


Chitra. 4 pisy in One Act. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Patt, Matt Gaterre.— Over and over again we find that perfume of phrase 
which has always marked Mr. Tagore’s work at his best,’’ 


NORMAN GALE. 


Collected Poems. by norMAN GALE. Crown 


8vo. 6s. net. 
Dairy Curowicie.—"In this little volume of Norman Gale we find a touch 
of Nature, a breath of briar-scented air as refreshing, a note of piping music as 
melodious, as ever came from English countryside.” 





LAW. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Lectures on the Relation between 
Law and Public Opinion in 
England during the Nine- 
teenth Century. sy a. v. picey, xc, 
Hon. D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 

wilt THEOLOGY. 

Restatement and Reunion. 4 siuy 
in First Principles. By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., Editor of Foundations. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Constructive Basis for 


Theology. sy JAMES TEN BROFKE, PhD, 
Professor of Philosophy in McMaster University, Toronto, 
Canada. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Spiritual Reformers in the 16th 


& 17th Centuries. xy rvurvs m sones, 
M.A., D.Litt. Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College, 
U.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The Training of a Working Boy. 
By Rev. H. S. PELHAM, M.A. With a Foreword by the 
BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Tue Tiwes.— Mr. Pelham writes throughout with a buoyancy and good 
sense that go far to recommend his appeal.” 

American Citizenship. py cnartes 
A. BEARD and MARY R. BEARD. L[lustrated. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 











Crown 8vo. 





_ EDUCATION, — ; 
The Schools and the Nation. .2, 
Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER (Director of Education 
in Munich). Translated by C. K. OGDEN. With an Intro- 
duction by Viscount HALDANE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 





AGRICULTURE, 
Makers of Modern Agriculture. 
By WILLIAM MACDONALD, D.Sc, Editor “ Agricultural 
Journal.” Crown 8vo. as.6d net ee tele 
~~ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST 


THE OXFORD CHURCH BIBLICAL 
COMMENTARY. 


General Editor of the Old Testament and Apocrypha:—The Rev. C. F. BURNEY, D.Litt., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew 

St. John’s College, Oxford. of 

General Editor of the New Testament :—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxfo " 

The Commentaries will contain a completely new translation of the Old and New Testaments. In the case of the 
Old Testament this translation will be based upon an emended text. Each Book will have @ special Introduction, Text, Notes, 
Additional Notes, Appendices, and Indices. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


With Introduction and Notes. Edited by the Rev. C. F. BURNEY, D.Litt. [Im the Press, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
‘With Introduction and Notes. Edited by the Ven. W. C. ALLEN, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, and Principal of 
Hall, Manchester. [In the Pres, 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 

With Introduction and Notes. Edited by the Rev. A. T. 8. GOODRICK, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne, Bristol, formerly Fellow 

and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 7s, 6d. net. [ Published 

“. .. He has studied the Book of Wisdom thoroughly. He has mastered its literature. He has worked into its life. And he 
has discovered its many serious problems and found that he could not solve them. What long study, a clear mind, a resolute will 
and the full use of Greek letters could do to make this book intelligible, has been done. The Commentary is a step forward in the 
study of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps even in the art of commenting.” —Ezpository Times. 


A detailed prospectus may be had on application and from all Booksellers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. EIGHTH EDITION. Revised, with an Additional 

Chapter, by 8. L. OLLARD, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Honorary Canon of Worcester and 

Rector of Dunsfold, Surrey; formerly Vice-Principal and Tutor of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, [Nearly Ready, 

“The demand for Mr. Wakeman’s ‘History of the Church of England’ has been so steady and so continuous that it has been felt 
that in a new edition the usefulness of the book would be increased if a new chapter were added telling the story of the past seventees 
years, and if at the same time the text were revised. In all serious cases I have left the original text untouched and I have addeds 
footnote giving what appears to me the truer view. In cases where the statement of a fact has been proved to be inaccurate, the 
disproved statement has been omitted without comment; and small corrections, such as alterations of names or of dates, have been 
made in the same way. But for the rest I have not felt at liberty to touch what Mr. Wakeman wrote, and indeed it has been no light 
task to attempt such alterations as have been made for fear lest I should mar the singular charm and beauty of Mr. Wakeman's 
style.”—Eztract from Preface to the Eighth Edition Revised, . 


THE EARLIER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, 


THEIR MOTIVE AND ORIGIN. 
By the Rev. K. LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of Leiden 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“Mr. Lake’s book is one of the ablest works on its subject which we have met for some time, and will raise his reputation very 
considerably as a scholar. . . . We know no book better fitted to be put into the hands of students who are being introduced to these 
questions.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Old Provence.” Sixth Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, 16s, 
“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and the 
execution is worthy of the conception.”—Times. 


OLD PROVENCE. 


Uniform with “Old Touraine.” By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Touraine.” Second Edition 

In Two Volumes. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

“Old Provence,’ a worthy companion to ‘Old Touraine,’ is a book to buy and read, and read again, not only for those who propose 
to visit the scenes described there, but also for those less favoured ones who can see them only in the light of Mr, Cook’s vivid 
enthusiasm.”-—Duily Graphic. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of “An Outline of British History,” etc. Library Edition. In Four Volumes. Demy 810, 
With Maps and Plans. 108, 6d. net each volume. 
This is written in an attractive style, thoroughly abreast of present knowledge, and in line with modern thought and requirement» 
The type is very clear and readable, and the volumes are furnished with Plans and coloured folding-out Maps, 

Vol. I., Before the English Came to 1485. Vol. II., 1485-1688. [ Published. 

Vol. III., 1688-1802 (in July, 1914), and Vol. I'V., 1802-1914 (in January, 1915). 

Also a Crown 8vo Edition, in Four Vols., 6s. net each. 

Vols. Land II. published. Vol. III., in July, 1914, and Vol. IV. in January, 1915. 
. It has been the present reviewer's duty, or pleasure, to read a considerable number of historical works, and he deliberately say! 
that Mr. Innes’ first volume is one of the best he has ever seen, and it is clear, comprehensive, trustworthy and interesting.” 

—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“We have nothing but praise for these, the first two of four volumes in which Mr. Innes is to tell the whole story. The style is 
eminently readable, the facts are accurately given and often in full detail... . There are good maps (at the end of each volume), 4% 
well as a copious index. In the struggle for existence among text-books on our island story, this newest venture deserves @ 
success.”—School World, 


RIVINGTONS : 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


~Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Girz & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Bakes for the 
“Spectator” (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, im the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 23rd, lh 
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